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NEGOTIATIONS WITH YAKOOB KHAN. 


gp accgy is at last some prospect of an end of the Afghan 

war. Yasoos Knan has been honourably received in 
the English camp ; and any overtures which he may make 
ought not to be hastily rejected. It will also be necessary 
to guard against the risk of inflicting humiliation on a 
ruler who is nevertheless to be recognized. The reigning 
AMEER will be useless as an ally if he alienates the loyalty 
of his people by concessions which can reasonably be 
thought excessive. If the Viceroy finds it possible to 
treat seriously with Yakoos Kuan, it may be presumed 
that he will intrust the negotiation to an agent of high 
official rank. Major Cavacnart is probably trustworthy 
and able; but he cannot in conformity with precedent be 
allowed to exercise an independent discretion. Immediately 
before the war Sir NEviLLE CHAMBERLAIN was appointed 
head of the proposed mission to Cabul; and a civil or 
military dignitary of similar position would carry greater 
weight than a subordinate officer. Lord Lyrroy, who will 
probably direct the negotiations from some convenient 
place of residence, is said, perhaps without sufficient 
ground, to wish for a march on Cabul; but it may be 
hoped that he will take the advice of experienced coun- 
sellors; and he will be guided by instructions from the 
Home Government, which is now sincerely desirous of 
peace. The army has with little opposition long since 
passed any line which is likely to be selected as a scientific 
frontier. Further operations, though they may become 
necessary, will have no definite or material object; and in 
general it is politically inexpedient to occupy posts which 
will almost necessarily be evacuated on the conclusion of 
peace. It is highly probable that the Indian Government 
may be confronted by difficulties which cannot be ap- 
preciated at a distance. In England it has appeared 
that the chief impediment to peace consisted in the un- 
certainty, first of the Afghan succession, and afterwards 
of the disposition of Yakoos Kuan. There is now a ruler 
with whom peace can be made, and his arrival at Gunda- 
muk proves that he must have made up his mind to some 
form of submission. 

General Ropers, who on a former occasion caused some 
surprise by his announcement of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment, has again assumed a diplomatic or political 
character by a more comprehensive declaration to certain 
nativechiefs. If the report of hisaddress is accurate, General 
Roserts publicly disclaimed, on behalf of the Government, 
any intention of permanently occupying Herat, Cabnul, 
Candahar, or Jellalabad. No practical question relating to 
Herat has yet arisen; but Candahar and Jellalabad are 
now occupied by the English army, and a march on Cabul 
is still deemed possible. General Roserts is probably 
quite right in thinking that the opportunity of entering 
Afghanistan at short notice would be preferable to a per- 
manent occupation of the principal cities; but some au- 
thorities insist on the expediency of retaining Candahar; 
and the advantage or danger of holding Jellalabad is still 
a subject of controversy. Even a Plenipotentiary is for 
the most part not inclined to disclose at the beginning of 
a negotiation the extent of concession which he may be 
prepared to make. The restoration of conquered territory 
or the restriction of further military operations may be ex- 
pedient in themselves ; but they are also useful as condi- 
tions of a bargain. There is no use in letting Yakoos KHan 
and his chiefs into the secret of the limit which the English 


Government may impose upon its demands. It is strange 
that the policy of the Viceroy should be explained in detail 
by a general who is not even a commander-in-chief; and it 
is also remarkable that the chiefs of almost unknown 
hill tribes should have been admitted to the confidence of 
the English and Indian Governments, while the Ministers 
at home were from time to time assuring Parliament that 
the disclosure of their plans would not be consistent with 
the interests of the public service. There is always a 
presumption in favour of official reticence ; and only the 
highest and most responsible functionaries are entitled, at 
their discretion, occasionally to deviate from the rule of 
secresy. YAKOoB Kuan has certainly learned nothing from 
any public declaration of Lord Lyrroy or Lord Cransroox; 


| and it might have been convenient that he should believe 


that the maintenance of an independent Afghan State was 
still an open question. 

If the reigning Ameer had intended to continue the 
war no probable explanation would account for his visit to 
the English camp. As he had sufficient time during the 
intermission of active operations to reckon up his re- 
sources and to make all the preparations in his power, he 
seems to have nothing to gain by delay. Although there 
is a certain risk in an advance to Cabul, former experience 
shows that it would be almost certainly successful. If the 
Amerr found himself unable to defend his capital, he 
would have the alternative of retreating on Herat, or of 
retiring, like his grandfather and his father, into the 
distant Northern provinces. Candahar, which has some- 
times served the purpose of a second capital, is now in the 
possession of the English ; and it may be doubted whether 
a fugitive prince would be cordially welcomed at Herat. 
A retreat towards Turkestan would involve the temporary 
abandonment of a sovereignty which the AMEER might 
perhaps not find vacant on his return. It seems that 
more is to be got by submission than by prolonged re- 
sistance; and even an Asiatic potentate is likely, on the 
whole, te consult his interests rather than his passions. 
There is no reason why YakoosB should feel any personal 
antipathy to England. The present war has caused his 
release from prison, and his accession to the throne of 
Cabul. Itis highly probable that he may be more ac- 
cessible to revenge than to gratitude, but it is not known 
whether the patriotic sentiment really exists among the 
Afghans. No discontent is expressed by the people of 
Candahar and of the neighbouring district in consequence 
of the occupation of the city. The hill tribes in the dif- 
ferent passes give trouble from purely interested motives ; 
and they would be not less turbulent and faithless if they 
were dealing with an Afghan army which might enter 
their passes. 

There are no means of ascertaining the truth of various 
reports which have perhaps merely been invented to ac- 
count for the Amerr’s departure from his capital. Ac- 
cording to one story, there is a revolt against his authority 
in Afghan Turkestan, and there is a strange account of an 
offer of some Northern chiefs to hold the passes of the 
Hindoo Koosh for the English. AsBpURRAHMAN, the most 
formidable pretender to the throne of Cabul, is still in the 
Russian service, and perhaps it may be intended at some 
future time to promote his claims; but there is no reason 
to suppose that at present the Russians have any purpose 
of interfering in Afghanistan. The war, whether it was 
necessary and expedient or impolitic, has at least effected 
its substantial object of removing for the time the only 
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Power which could become the rival of England in | another State. A reserve was placed on the transmission 


Afghanistan. Yaxoos Kuav is probably more afraid of the 
English support which might be accorded to one among 
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of articles which were the subject of State monopolies, like 
salt, and on articles protected by local patents. But other- 


his many competitors than of the Russian candidates. It | wise the free interchange of German goods was complete. 


is not certain that he understands the reasons which would 
deter the English Government from a hasty recognition 
of any of his rivals. English statesmen are not likely to 
forget the consequences of the blunder of supporting 
Suan Soosau forty years ago. It would be not less un- 
wise to encourage any pretender of the present day, as 
long as there is an Awern actually reigning at Cabul. 
The terms of peace which will be offered by the Viceroy 
may be readily conjectured. A frontier defined exclusively 
on military considerations will be imposed on the Afghan 
rulers. In the circumstances there can be little room for 
negotiation ; and the power of keeping Candahar, if it has 
not been already abandoned, will furnish the means of 
placing strong pressure on the adversary. In vindication 
of his own consistency and of that of the Home Govern- 
ment, Lord Lyrroy will renew the demand of the admis- 
sion of English residents at Candahar and Herat, and 
perhaps at Cabul. It is doubtful whether the privilege 
will be really valuable, though the concession on the part 
of the Afghan Government will be an acknowledgment of 
defeat. If it is not too late, the Indian Government 
should devote all its energies to the establishment in 
Afghanistan of a friendly State and dynasty. Yaxoos 
Kuan may perhaps be persuaded that Russia would be a 
more dangerous patron than England. A one-sided treaty 
is probably not attainable; and, if it were formally con- 
cluded, it would be worthless. A fair bargain has a 
tendency to be durable, because the considerations given 
on either side survive and strengthen the legal obligation. 
The extreme caution which deterred former Viceroys from 
giving guarantees to SHere ALI was one of the causes of 
the war. An Ameer who is entitled by treaty to the 
support of the Indian Government will not lightly forfeit 
the best security of his throne. 


THE POLICY OF THE ZOLLVEREIN, 


ih the animated debates which are taking place on the 
-& financial system of Germany Prince Bismarck, after 
dealing with one antagonist after another in his usual 
sledge-hammer style, always returns to the same text. He 
is, he says, reverting to the famous policy of the Zollverein. 
The experience of half a century showed that this invention 
of Prussian genius was peculiarly suited to Germany. It 
was an arrangement by Germans for Germans, and ade- 
quately met all German wants. The experience of the last 
few years has, Prince Bismarck states, equally shown that 
the system which replaced that of the Zollverein has been a 
failure. Framed in partial accordance with the principles of 
Free-trade, it directed theenergies of Germany into a wrong 
channel. It made men look abroad, instead of directing 
their attention to their heme affairs. Prince Bismarck does 
not, therefore, rest the defence -of his new tariff on the 
simple ground that more money must be had, and that 
indirect taxes are those which create least annoyance. 
Nor does he soar into any general discussion of the rival 
merits of Free-trade and Protection. He takes his stand 
on a specially German ground, and appeals to what he 
considers to be undoubted facts of German history. As 
he thus makes the famous policy of the Zollverein his one 
guide in finance, it may be worth while to inquire what 
this famous policy was, and how far his new financial 
system is in accordance with it. The Zollverein was 
started in 1818 with a very humble beginning. Prussia 
entered into treaties with two of those very small States 
which escape the notice of all except professed geographers. 
The Principalities of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen and 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt agreed in the most handsome 
manner that there should be perfect freedom of commerce 
between them and Prussia. Such was the modest origin of 
a e which by degrees extended until it reached from 
the Rhine to the Vistula, and from the Baltic to Switzer- 
land. Duties were collected at the frontiers, and the pro- 
ceeds distributed among the members of the League in the 
ratio of population. When once goods had passed the 
frontier they could go without payment to any Govern- 
ment from one end of the associated territory to the 
other. So, too, with one or two unimportant excep- 
tions, could goods pass freely which were produced in one 
State of the Zollverein, and were to be transmitted to 
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The Zollverein placed the State that entered into the League 
very nearly, although not quite, in the position in which 
the different departments of such a country as France are 
to each other. Financially speaking, the Germany of the 
Zollverein was one country. It is impossible to deny that, 
in respect of the unity of Germany, the present policy of 
Prince Bismarck is like the policy of the Zollverein, and 
that the policy of some at least of his opponents is not. 
They acknowledge that more money is wanted, but the 
say that it should be got by each of the contributing States 
increasing its direct taxes. Nosuch proposal could find 
favour in any country that was really united; and it is 
obvious that when the German Parliament is engaged in 
framing a general tariff, it is contemplating Germany as a 
whole, and that when it is leaning to increased local con- 
tributions, it is contemplating Germany as made up of many 
distinct parts. The policy of the Zollverein has thus for 
Germany a special German meaning. 

The Zollverein, however, not merely associated States 
for fiscal purposes, but it had to determine what duties 
should be levied, and on what principles they should be 
imposed. This was partly an external question and partly 
an internal question. Duties were to be imposed on goods 
coming from abroad, and tolls were to be levied on goods 
passing from one State to another. The States kept up 
their own roads, and those who passed along the roads 
had to pay for using them. It was part of the policy of 
the Zollverein to regulate these tolls so as to subject the 
freighter to as small a burden as possible. It was expressly 
laid down that no tolls should be levied in excess of what 
was actually necessary to keep the roads in repair, and that 
there might be a standard of what was necessary for the 
purpose, it was agreed that the rate of expenditure on the 
roads of Prussia should be taken as the proper rate 
throughout the League. Roads have been superseded by 
railways, and the freighter has now to think of railway 
tariffs, and not of turnpikes. That the State should con- 
trol the tariffs in the interest of the freighter, and that 
Prussia should lead the way in the process, is a part of the 
policy of Prince Bismarck, and is certainly in complete 
harmony with the policy of the Zollverein. He con- 
sidered that the most effectual mode of attaining his 
object would be to get the railways into the hands of the 
State, and he began with an attempt to try the experi- 
ment on the railways of Prussia. As he finds the 
time is not come for so large an enterprise, he now 
wages war against the existing railway tariffs, on 
the ground that they are too favourable to the exporter 
and the importer, and too adverse to the producer, who 
wishes tosend goods from one part of Germany to another. 
This, he says, is not the proper German way ‘of managing 
things. It is not in harmony with the policy of the 
Zollverein. The tolls were kept down to the standard of 
the Prussian expenditure on unavoidable repairs, not that 
foreign goods might be moved cheaply along the roads, but 
that the producer in one State of the League might find 
himself at home in every other State. In the same way and 
on the same grounds he objects to financial legislation bear- 
ing with special hardship on any one class of Germans. He 
has informed the Parliament that one result of his prolonged 
inquiries into the incidence of taxation has been that 
the peasants pay a tax which does not fall upon their 
neighbours. Because a man is a peasant he has to pay a 
peculiar kind of building-tax. The accuracy of Prince 
Bismarck’s statistics about taxation is so freely contro- 
verted in the German Parliament, that this statement 
about the peasants’ building-tax cannot be accepted as 
indisputable until it has been subjected to criticism. But, 
if the tax is what Prince Bismarck states it to be, it is 
equally open to him to say that it is inequitable, and to 
say that it is a departure from the principles of the 
Zollverein. It was one of the chief of these principles 
that all Germans as between each other should in the 
territories of the League have a free start; and the 
proposition that peasants should not be handicapped 
cannot be fairly treated as a mere election appeal to the 
most ignorant class of voters. 

So far it must be admitted that Prince Bismarck is 
not only reverting to the principles of the Zollverein, 
but from the point of view of German unity he is right 
in doing so, and that there are no economical objections 
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to his proposals. We in England should never think of 
paying for the Zulu war by increasing the county rates 
of Devonshire or Norfolk. We should not allow a day 
labourer to be handicapped by a building-tax; and we keep 
a most expensive Railway Commission, which is fortunate 
enough to enjoy a holiday for months together, but which 
is always ready to emerge for the purpose of making 
rates equal as between the large wholesale and the humble 
local freighter. But when we come to the duties imposed 
on the frontier it is different. The question of Free- 
trade or Protection is necessarily raised. Here, in revert- 
ing to the policy of the Zollverein, Prince BisMarck is 
reverting to a policy that we think antiquated. The basis 
of the policy of the Zollverein in regard to frontier duties 
was very simple. It was merely this—that the less 
the skill involved in the manufacture the heavier should 
be the duty. Thus a duty of ninety per cent. was 
imposed on coarse shirting, and a duty of under nine 

r cent. was imposed on fine printed cottons. The 
ower the German operator was in the scale the more 
he was protected. This is in total opposition to the 
principles of Free-trade, which assume that uecessaries 
are to be kept as cheap as possible, while articles of 
luxury are to be taxed, if necessary, up to the point at 
which the revenue begins to suffer by the diminution of 
consumption. But here again it is quite true that Prince 
Bismarck, rightly or wrongly—and, as we think, very 
wrongly—is reverting to the policy of the Zollverein. He 
wants to put duties on such articles as iron bars, corn, and 
cattle. These are the ordinary productions of unskilled 
operators, and stand on a level with the coarse shirt- 
ings of the Zollverein. The objections made to Prince 
Bismarck’s proposals only show how completely he is 
working within the lines of the Zollverein. One set of 
manufacturers has, for example, explained to him that it 
is their business to get half-finished ironwork from abroad, 
finish it in their own style and export it, and that his 
tariffs will kill a trade which by the exercise of much 
trouble and skill they have made lucrative. In his replies 
to persons of this kind Prince Bismarck takes the bull by 
the horns. He boldly says that he does not trouble 
himself about exports. Nobody in either Schwarzburg 
thought of finishing off ironwork, and he is content to 
tread in the paths which were thought good enough by 
the inhabitants of those enlightened Principalities. He is 
deaf to all arguments based on the commercial success of 
England, because he thinks England has aims which he does 
not wish Germany tohave. England is the great export- 
ing country, and he does not care to deny that cheap and 
large imports are the secret of cheap and large exports. 
But as he does not want to have cheap and large exports, 
he can dispense with cheap and large imports. It is un- 
panera vy Be: go over the wide and familiar ground which 
spreads before us when we ask whether Prince BisMarck’s 
ideal in finance is wise ; but it is something to know what 
this ideal is. It is that of a non-exporting Germany, 
specially protecting the humbler operatives, with no class 
legislation, with a system of very cheap local communica- 
tion, and witha silieas of taxation designed to remind 
Germans of Germany as a whole. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


HERE is no difference of opinion in Parliament or in 
the country as to the expediency of making peace 
with the Zulus on reasonable terms at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. The leaders of the Opposition in both Houses 
expressed some time since an apprehension that the re- 
strictions imposed on the discretion of the Hic Com- 
MISSIONER might possibly prevent or delay the attainment 
of the desired object. en the CoLontaL SecrETARY 
required Sir BartLe Frere to forward to him the terms of 
yerot before a treaty was concluded, he shared with the 
ouse of Commons the apprehension that Sir Bartie 
FReRE might perhaps act too independently of the Go- 
vernment. In pursuance of a definite policy of his own, 
he had neglected the spirit of his instructions in making 
war; but there was little reason to fear excessive pre- 
cipitancy in concluding peace. It cannot be said that the 
prospect has lately become more hopeful. Before the in- 
vasion of his country Cergwayo might possibly have con- 
sented to a partial or total disbandment of his army, in 
veliance on the difficulty of enforcing any obligations 


which he might incur. He has now proved the extra- 
ordinary efficiency of his military system, and he has also 
learned to form but a moderate estimate of the unknown 
resources of the English Government. It unfortunately 
seems almost necessary to destroy his power before he can 
be trusted to remain a peaceable neighbour. Among other 
unexpected results, the two months’ campaign has relieved 
Sir Barrie Frere from the charge of having, for his own 
purposes, exaggerated the dangers which he undertook to 
avert. It is now certain that Natal was exposed to 
the risk of a formidable invasion from the time when 
Crrewayo’s former allies and protectors suddenly as- 
sumed the character of rulers and representatives of the 
Transvaal. Whether it was prudent to anticipate the 
collision is a question which admits of only a conjectural 
answer. 

If the occasion of the war was selected by Sir BartLe 
Frere, its causes are to be found in earlier transactions. 
A powerful writer in the Quarterly Review, who is known 
to be familiar with South African politics, condemns 
nearly every measure which has been adopted by successive 
Secretaries for the Colonies during many years. He dis- 
sents with some hesitation from Lord Carnarvon’s policy 
in annexing the Transvaal; but he attributes to his pre- 
decessors the chief responsibility for the embarrassments 
which seem for the present inextricable. The greatest of 
all mistakes which have been committed was, in the judg- 
ment of the Reviewer, the bestowal of responsible govern- 
ment or virtual independence on the Cape Colony. In 
Canada and Australia the concession was inevitable, and 
probably it was, on the whole, expedient; but in neither 
country is there a conflict of races, or a position which 
the Imperial Government must at all hazards permanently 
retain. It would be an act of cowardice and folly to leave 
to any other Power the occupation of the military and 
naval stations at and near the Cape. Even if the fortresses 
and roadsteads fell into the possession of Holland, they would 
be useless for the resort of the English navy and for the 
protection of English commerce; and it is possible that 
hereafter the dominions of Holland might pass under the 
control of a more formidable Power. The Suez Canal 
has scarcely diminished the importance of the Cape, 
as sailing vessels still use the old route to the East. 
If the Canal were closed by hostile force in time of 
war, the use of a harbour and coaling station, with 
the necessary defences, at the Cape of Good Hope 
would be absolutely indispensable. Already since the 
concession of practical independence to the colony the 
local Government interferes with the accommodation 
provided for English men-of-war. Another objection to 
the institution of responsible government is founded on the 
mixed character of the population. The English and Dutch 
still regard one another as aliens; and both are wholly 
separated from the natives. The Constitutional Act pro- 
vided for a suffrage to be equally enjoyed by all races, but 
it might have been foreseen that all political power would 
be exercised by the whites. European settlers will not and 
cannot allow inferior races to share in the government, 
and consequently the natives have not, as in the days of 
administration by the Crown, any impartial authority to 
protect their interests. The white population of the Cape 
numbers only a quarter of a million, while the Caffres 
within the colony are four times as numerous, and are 
rapidly increasing. Repeated experience has shown that 
representative government is suited only to a homogeneous 
population. 

The next proceeding which the Quarterly Reviewer de- 
nounces is the annexation of the diamond fields. As he 
jastly says, the new trade would have been equally profit- 
able to the colonists if the territory had not been taken 
from the owners. In 1854 the independence of the Dutch 
Republics had been recognized, and there was no doubt 
that the diamond mines were included in the territory of 
the Orange River Free State. According to the Reviewer, 
Lord Kiwsertey set up an illusory native title to the 
diamond fields, with the result of forming the district soon 
after into a new Crown colony. The Government of the 
Cape, while it assented to the seizure by the Imperial 
Government, declined to take any responsibility for 
the annexation. It refused to assist in maintaining order 
in the diggings, and the English Governor of the new 
colony attempted to secure himself against the hostility 
of the Boers by forming alliances with native tribes. 
bodies of natives from Zululand and other places were in- 
duced to work for limited periods in the diamond fields 
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and their services were uniformly paid for in the shape of 

ns and ammunition. The Cape Government also, for 
the sake of a customs duty, encouraged to the utmost of 
its power the importation of arms which were destined 
for the native market. It was in an attempt to take away 
guns received in payment for labour that the Natal 
Government came into collision with LANGALIBALELE, 
whose grievances were afterwards acknowledged and re- 
dressed. Several of the tribes which had acquired arms 
were at feud with the authorities of the Transvaal at the 
'time when Lord Carnarvon succeeded Lord KIMBERLEY at 
the Colonial Office. With the Government of Natal they 
were for the most part friendly. Lord Carnarvon, attach- 
ing perhaps too much weight to the precedent of Canada, 
hoped to secure the Colonies and the Free States against 
native hostility by a federation for which, as afterwards 
appeared, none of the proposed members of the 
league were prepared. The Government of the Transvaal 
incurred reverses in a border war with SEcocoenl, and it 
now appears that there must have been imminent risk of 
a more dangerous conflict with CrTewaro. The forcible 
annexation of the Transvaal was prompted in a certain 
degree by friendly motives; but it has left behind feelings 
of deep resentment. The storm of war has been diverted 
from the Transvaal to Natal, and the inhabitants of the 
former Republic, instead of rendering assistance against 
their ancient enemy, take the opportunity to demand the 
restoration of their independence. The reports of Sir 
Barrie Frere’s interviews at Pretoria with the malcon- 
tent leaders are in the highest degree unsatisfactory. It is 
scarcely possible that the Dutch inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal should effect an armed diversion in favour of the 
Zulus, but they make no secret of their intention to 
profit by the embarrassments of the English Government. 

The writer in the Quarterly feels no regret for the 
failure of Lord Carvyarvoy’s scheme of federation. He 
points out the danger which might have arisen from the 
establishment of a majority of Dutchmen in a federal colony 
or State. The advantage which would have been derived 
by the white population from the adoption of a uniform 
policy in dealing with the natives might perhaps not have 
been shared by the Imperial Government. It is much 
easier to enumerate the errors which have been committed 
than to devise aremedy. The simple restoration of the 
Transvaal to its former rulers would be a painful 
confession of failure, and yet it may hereafter deserve 
consideration. For the moment nothing can be done 
except, if possible, to inflict a crushing defeat on the 
Zulus. According to the latest reports, the colonists are 
generally favourable to Sir Bartte Frere’s policy, though 
they contribute nothing to the execution of his plans. In 
a short time it will be known whether the Eastern or 
English party will have obtained a majority in an election 
which is now proceeding. If Mr. Motteno should return 
to power, everything will be done by the Government of 
the Cape to thwart the Hich Commissioner in the conduct 
of the war. It may perhaps sooner or later become neces- 
sary to remind the colonists that a community equal in 
number to the population of a London parish cannot be 
allow permanently to regulate the policy of the English 
Government in dealing with a territory large enough for 
an Empire. Although the writer in the Quarterly ex- 
presses no feeling in favour of the present Government, he 
may perhaps render them a service by placing their oppo- 
nents on their defence. ; 


MR. BUTT. 


es death of Mr. Burr not only deprives the House of 
a gifted and popular member, and the Irish party of 
its one acknowledged star, but also closes a chapter of 
Irish history. Mr. Burt never fulfilled the promise of his 
early days, and cannot be said to have made anything like 
areal mark in Parliament; but he at least redeemed those 
with whom he acted from the stigma of insignificance. 
There have been abundance of promising young Irishmen 
in the last half-century, but her few whose early — 
was so striking and incontestable as Mr. Butt’s. The son 
of a clergyman of the Established Church, and of mixed 
English and Irish descent, he obtained a reputation for 
scholarship at the University of Dublin, and was 
made the first Professor of Political Economy on the 
foundation of Archbishop Wuatety. His rise at the Bar 
was singularly rapid, and at six years from the date of 


his call he received a silk gown. Nor was he only known 
early as a professor and a lawyer. He threw the fervid 
energy of his nature into the sinking cause of Irish Con- 
servatism ; and, having become a member of the Dublin 
Corporation, opposed O’ConneLL himself when moving to 
petition for Repeal with so much vivacity, courage, and 
power of argument as to call forth the admiration of the 
great agitator. O’ConnELL, it is said, was shrewd or luck 
enough to prophesy that his young opponent would before 
long espouse the popular cause. But the prophecy, if ever 
made, had to wait long for its fulfilment. Although Mr. Burr 
entered Parliament in 1852, he contributed nothing to the 
success of the popular or any other cause. It may, in fact, 
be said that for nearly aquarter of a century there was a 
blank in his life. From various causes, he was not fit to 
do any real work, and he was close on sixty years of age 
when he was elected for Limerick in 1871, and appeared 
as the leader, and to some extent the inventor, of the Home 
Rulers. The elections of 1874 gave him the importance 
of a large following, and at first he was really the leader 
of his party, and was allowed to conduct its business in 
his own way. His Parliamentary efforts were always of 
a strictly Parliamentary character, and such sympathy as 
the views of Home Rulers can win by a studied modera- 
tion in stating them was fully secured by Mr. Burr. Pro- 
bably he never hoped, whatever he might say and however 
he might put it, to convince the present House of Commons. 
But he also failed to present any intelligible and plausible 
issue to the consideration of the English public; and the 
latter years of his life were clouded by the revolt in 
the ranks of his own party. The obstructives would 
obstruct, and he could only protest and regret. He was 
always asking or threatening to resign; but his fol- 
lowers could neither live with him nor without him, 
and he went on month after month resigning and yet 
not resigning, leading and yet not leading. It was a 
most unenviable situation, and he naturally fretted under 
it. The feebleness of failing health was added to the 
pressure of increasing disappointments, and his career was 
virtually ended some time before death brought it to an 
acknowledged close. 


Mr. Burt never ceased to be a Conservative in his own 
fashion, and he voted with the Government in the divi- 
sions on their Eastern policy. He did not affect to have 
any of the ordinary hatred of the Saxon, which could have 
scarcely been congenial to the son of an Englishman and 
a clergyman. Far from sympathizing with the rabid 
Irishmen who publicly wish success to the Zulus, he 
always proclaimed the most ardent desire to see the fame 
and power of England upheld. He had somehow convinced 
himself that England would be nobler and stronger if the 
aims of Home Rulers were attained. But, although in this 
sense he was a true Englishman, he was permeated with 
the spirit of Irish nationality. One of the most remark- 
able features in the remarkable history of Ireland is that 
the very Irish of the Irish have been men who might 
have been expected to have viewed what is, strictly speak- 
ing, the Irish nation with the aversion, the contempt, or 
the fear of aliens. Fierce Protestants have fought against 
Protestant ascendency, and the Saxon has swollen the 
lists or headed the array of those who inveighed against 
Saxon oppression. Ireland, whatever may have been 
her faults, has at least excited enthusiasm on her behalf 
in many noble minds. If it is true that the relations 
of England and Ireland have been those of con- 
querors and conquered, this is only true generally, for 
the conquered have always been wooing and winning 
the conquerors. Mr. Burr was the last and not the 
least of these enthusiasts. It is indeed the chapter of 
Irish enthusiasm that closes with his death. Of him it 
may be said that the mantle of Gratran in some pared and 
modernized shape had descended on him. It is not prob- 
able that this mantle in any shape will appear on other 
shoulders. Home Rulers remain, but they are of av 
different type from the old enthusiasts for Irish national- 
ity. They are only one party in Parliament, with the 
strange characteristic that their party is like a globule of 
quicksilver, always dividing into separate globules, again 
uniting, and again dividing. Their more aggressive mem- 
bers take up obstraction now and then for the 
fun of the thing, and rush into the lobbies as they would 
ride to hounds. Fortunately, it would seem that just now 
it is not considered to be the proper hunting season. Their 
quieter and more sensible members, like Mr. SULLIVAN and 
| Mr. M‘Carruy, discuss Home Rule just as other persons 
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discuss such a subject as Municipal Government for the 
whole of London. It is a point which people may think 
about or leave alone; and all that they wish to suggest 
is that those who interest themselves in the subject have 
something to say which is not discreditable either to their 
intellect or their character. 


Within a day or two after Mr. Butt’s death, the Govern- 
ment assented to a measure providing for the establish- 
ment of a Volunteer force in Ireland. This was to cast a 
funeral wreath, not only on Mr. Burt’s grave, but on the 
grave of Home Rule. Ireland, it is announced, can be 
trusted to raise and maintain Volunteers, becanse there is 
no longer such a thing as Irish disaffection. The Irish 
nation has persuaded itself to see that it is prospering 
under the existing state of things. For some time, 
indeed, it has been obvious that the flickering candle 
of Home Rule has been dying in its socket. The 
energies of those who still call themselves Home 
Rulers has been turned in a new direction. They no 
longer ask to be separated from England; but demand 
that, in all things, Ireland shall be put on a par with 
England. What they urge is that things thought good for 
England ought to be thought good for Ireland. They 
want a borough franchise, municipalities, volunteers, just 
like the English. They go further, and plead that, al- 
though they are the same as Englishmen, they are diffe- 
rent. They want some of their special fancies grati- 
fied. They have different views about land and about 
denominational education from those which at present 
prevail in England, and they ask Parliament to facili- 
tate the extension of peasant holdings and to endow 
a Catholic University. Ireland is alternately put for- 
ward as a peculiar country, and as a country that has 
nothing peculiar about it. But if the Irish members are 
so far inconsistent, they are consistent in asking that 
Parliament shall decide how far Ireland is to be regarded 
as being like England, and how far unlike. The upshot 
will probably be that, after much discussion and many 
delays, Parliament will accept the task assigned it. In 
many respects the political system prevailing in Ireland 
will be more closely assimilated to that prevailing in 
England. In other respects new differences will be 
tolerated. But the work of assimilation will probably 
precede that of differentiation. When the English people 
have got accustomed to the thought that a body of Cork 
Volunteers is, for all practical purposes, like a body of 
Devonshire or Ayrshire Volunteers, they will not be very 
jealous or alarmed if the operation of the Bricur clauses 
is extended, or if professors paid by the State transfer 
the epithet of “ bloody ” from Mary to Exizazeru. Perhaps 
it may have been necessary that, before the Irish could 
fairly start on their new career, they should have taken 
and surmounted the fever of Home Rule. And it may 
make the period of transition more pleasant to them that 
they can look back on Mr. Burr as on one Home Ruler of 
whom they can be reasonably proud. 


— 


THE LEFT CENTRE AND M. FERRY’S BILL. 


—— Left Centre in France might profitably study the 
history of the English Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 
When that irritating—thongh, as it turned ont, innocent 
—measure was introduced, the of public 
opinion in its favour was almost complete. The Govern- 
ment and the country were agreed in thinking that some- 
thing must be done to check the Papal pretensions in 
England. The opposition which the Peclites offered to 
the Bill seemed little short of political suicide. For an 
isolated group of politicians to place themselves against 
the whole current of national feeling, and to take the side 
of Papists against Protestants, was to set the gratification 
of a crotchet above the teaching of common sense and 
common prudence. Before three years were over the nation 
had come to feel ashamed of the panic into which it had 
been betrayed, and the leaders to whom it naturally 
turned with most respect were the men who had remained 
sane when every one around them went mad. The 
opponents of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill became mem- 
bers of a Government which, but for the Crimean war, 
would have been one of remarkable strength. The Left 
Centre has now a very much easier part to play than the 
Peelites had in 1857. The Education Bill has been intro- 
duced rather in the hope of exciting enthusiasm than 


with the view of gratifying an enthusiasm already in 
being. Ifa majority of the nation is in favour of it, a 
very strong minority is violently opposed to it. It has 
not the excuse of any new pretensions on the part of the 
clergy ; on the contrary, it proposes to disturb a settle- 
ment nearly thirty years old, and one against which 
nothing can be urged, except that it has worked too well. 
It needs but a very small sacrifice to oppose sueh a mea- 
sure as this. Only the least possible exercise of faith is 
wanted to induce the Left Centre to resist its passing. 
The reward of their boldness is almost within sight. 


It would be premature, of course, to say that the Left 
Centre will not take the course which the most rudi- 
mentary political insight would suggest to them. The 
Bill has not yet been debated in the Chamber of Deputies; 
and, in the interval which still separates them from the 
end of the recess, they may pluck up courage to vote 
against it. As yet, however, the probabilities of their 
doing so seem few. When Englishmen want to know 
what the Left Centre are going to do, they ordinarily look 
for information to the Journal des Débats. Now the 
Journal des Débats not only supports the Bill, but supports 
it with all the zeal of a new convert. When M. Ferry laid 
it on the table, the Journal des Débats was still blind fo 
its merits. It could think of nothing but the confusion 
it would create in the country and the injury to the Re- 
public which would arise from its identification with Radical 
fanaticism. In four-and-twenty hours the Journal des 
Débats had seen the error of its ways. The mountains in 
the way of M. Ferry’s triumph had become molehills, and 
the importance of reducing the Church to its proper insig- 
nificance had become paramount. If there is a writer on 
the Journal des Débats who represents to Englishmen the 
traditions of the Left Centre, it is M. Lemornne. 
He is the embodiment of that sceptical and amused 
moderation which is never better pleased than when 
picking to pieces a popular fallacy. But M. Lemornne 
is as ardent in supporting the Bill as if he were a 
Radical living in hourly dread of the revival of the 
Inquisition. Still the journalist is not quite lost 
in the unaccustomed character of the popular poli- 
tician, and though M. Lemornne takes the common- 

lace view he tries to defend it by an original argument. 

. Lemornye is of opinion that. M. Ferry’s “rough and 
“ courageous ” measure will receive the approbation of all 
true friends of liberty. So far he is at one with the 
Radical supporters of the Bill. But unlike them he justifies 
his opinion by an appeal, not to the present or the future, 
but to the past. He has apparently no fears of what the 
clergy may do hereafter, and no uneasiness as to any- 
thing that they are doing at this moment. All he cares 
for is that they should be punished for what they have 
done already. Never in history, he says, has there 
been anything so shameful as the conduct of the Church 
after the passing of that law of 1850 which M. Ferry 
seeks to repeal. This condemnation naturally suggests 
that M. Lemormnne is going to reveal some tremendous 
educational abuse, and to show that as soon as the Church 
had got permission to teach, she at once abused it by 
either teaching nothing or teaching ill. Instead of a 
charge which should be pertinent to the subject-matter of 
M. Ferry’s Bill, we are introduced to our old friend, the 
Man of December. Her complicity with the coup d’état 
has burdened the Church with an inexpiable crime. In 
making a bargain with Naporzon III. she degraded her- 
self to the level of the buyers and sellers who were driven 
from the Temple. She committed the crime of Simony, 
and she committed it with her eyes open. If M. 
MOINNE had written this in verse, he might have been a 
worthy rival of M. Victor Hvuao in some of his latest 
efforts. But it does not become political writing by 
retaining the form of prose, and being inserted in a 
leading article. It matters little whether a politician 
forgives; but it is of the first importance that he 
should know how to forget. If the relations between 
Church and State in education are to be determined by 
reference to the past sins of either, there is very little 
chance of their living together in peace. It would have 
been just as much to the purpose if M. Lemorye had de- 
fended M. Ferry’s bill by a reference to the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. He would hardly maintain that the 
clergy are right in endeavouring to overthrow the present 
Republic because they were persecuted in 1793 ; but, when 
they do so, they show themselves no more illogical than 
M. Joun Lemornne when he makes a political crime com- 
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mitted by the clergy in 1851 a reason for treating them as 
implacable enemies in 1879. 
an argument was wanted to show how unnecessary 
is M. Ferry’s Bill, the incident of the Archbishop of Arx’s 
Pastoral would supply one. The French law is in no way 
destitute of means for restraining ecclesiastical violence. 
The State is not that helpless virgin in the jaws of the 
clerical dragon that it pleases the French Liberals to make 
out. When the Archbishop of Arx issuesa pastoral which 
is thought to offend against the law forbidding the in- 
troduction of politics into the pulpit, the Council of 
State is at once set in motion, and there seems every pro- 
bability that the decision will be adverse to the Arcu- 
BisHOP. But the hatred of a section of French Republicans 
against the Church is of that severely practical type 
which, while professing to aim only at self-defence, is of 
opinion that nothing but the extermination of the ad- 
versary will be of any avail. It would be idle, of course, to 
reason with a feeling of this kind. Fanaticism and 
madness are alike in their superiority to argument. 
But if M. Ferry’s Bill is to pass it must have the support 
bf many who are not fanatics, and of them it may be worth 
while to inquire how the Government of the Republic is 
to be earried on upon the principles which the legislature 
is now asked to make its own? The Church has not been 
too friendly to the Republic hitherto, and the exclusion of 
the religious orders from teaching, combined with the 
virtual confiscation of the money which has been contri- 
buted to found the Free Universities, will convert it into 
an irreconcilable enemy. In that character it will do the 
Republic all the harm it can, and the result will soon be seen 
in a demand on the part of the Left for further measures 
of repression. A few years hence the Left Centre may 
be advocating a Bill for suppressing the salaries of the 
clergy on precisely the same grounds as those on which it 
now defends M. Fexry’s Bill. Considering that the two 
rties—Catholics and anti-Catholics—roughly divide the 
rench people between them, it seems scarcely prudent in 
a moderate Liberal to help to make it impossible for 
these two halves of the nation to exist side by side. M. 
Biangui and M. Veviior would be ed in desiring the 
extermination of one half by the other; but we fail to see 
how it can serve the purpose of M. Joun Lemoinye to help 
on the process. 


THE LORDS AND THE WIFE'S SISTER. 


ee Parliament of 1874 marks a new epoch in the 
agitation for licensing marriage with one class of 
sisters-in-law by riveting the existing prohibition of that 
alliance with the other class. In the seven Parliaments 
which have sat between the rejection of the earliest 
Bill when moved by Lord Francis Ecerton in 1842 and 
the last general election, the project won the favour of four 
Houses of Commons and was rejected by three; while 
its monotonous record in the House of Lords has been 
that of one withdrawal and six rejections, spread over 
five of these Parliaments. At last, in the eighth and 
sitting Parliament, it has achieved the crowning mis- 
fortune of having been rejected, and with substantial 
majorities, by both Houses on the first division taken upon 
it in either branch of the Legislature. It has now not 
only been defeated, but it has been detected and exposed ; 

the public has at last learned that, besides all the 
social evils attending an unsettlement of our marriage 
system, and enpoerey of the religious objections which 
make it most distasteful to a very large and respectable 
portion of the community, the change as proposed by its 
organized agitators rests on a@ basis of inconsistent and 
illogical selfishness. It either is, or it is not, for the 
advantage of society that the surviving partner of a mar- 
—- should be allowed to contract a second marriage 
with a person whose relationship to the deceased. partner 
lies within the limit of the now prohibited degrees. The 
arguments for and against the change appeal to absolutely 
opposite principles, and mutually exclude each other; one 
view must be right and the other wrong; and for the pre- 
sent we may assume that it is uncertain which is which. 
From this very obvious truism follows, like the proof of 
a problem in Euclid, the consideration that a change 
must be palpably unjust and wrong which adopts a 
quarter of the laxer system and at the same time refuses 
to relax the remaining three-quarters of the stricter 
one by licensing one of two corresponding degrees of 


affinity, while it maintains the prohibition alike in respect 
of the degree which corresponds in the opposite sex to 
the favoured one as well as of all the other degrees, some 
of them more distant, of which the prohibition rests upon 
the same principle of affinity. Emancipating the wife’s 
sister must make the continued refusal of the brother’s 
widow, and of the husband’s nephew, and of the wife’s 
niece, an act of selfish and capricious tyranny ; while the. 
maintenance of the last-named refusals would demonstrate 
that the concession of the wife’s sister was an indulg- 
ence only granted to the urgency of interested applicants, 
and in defiance of the general laws by which the country 
has judged it right and expedient to regulate the question. 
In fact, Lord Hovcuron and the Recorper are bound, 
before they reappear with their Bill, to settle accounts 
with that too logical ally of theirs to whom the Bishop 
of Lonpon referred as having married his son’s widow 
on the allegation that the grandfather could best be 
trusted to be a kind parent to his grandchildren. If 
they carry their point by persuading Parliament that 
affinity does not create a bar, then the triumph of the 
artificial agitation so long maintained by those whose pre- 
ferences lie in another direction would leave him a much- 
wronged man; while he would have the right to arraign Sir 
Tuomas Cuawpers and Lord Hovcuton as the faglemen 
of a clique which parades itself before the world in the 
masquerade of social reformers, when it is, in fact, for 
transparently selfish ends, struggling to substitute an ar- 
bitrary and unjust privilegium for the consistent law 
which has hitherto, with almost universal assent, regulated 
the connubial relations of the country. The Bishop of 
Lonpon and Lord Cransprook had an easy victory in 
driving home the argument that what held good for one 
degree of affinity must be equally true for all ; but they might 
have considerably strengthened their case if they had 
referred to the notorious fact that not only is the distinc- 
tion between wife’s sister and brother’s widow purely 
insular, but that, in no country of Europe in which 
the laws regulating marriage of affinity let in the sister- 
in-law, do the prohibitions attaching to consanguinity 
correspond with our own. In all of them, either as 
the rule or as the exception, by dispensation or without 
it, the uncle can marry his niece and the nephew his aunt. 
Philanthropists and philosophers to whom human nature 
is a sealed book will, we suppose, pity or despise us 
for seeing any connexion between the two facts. We are 
content to call attention to them, and we trust to that 
common sense of Englishmen which generally asserts 
itself when it has time at its disposal for drawing its con- 
clusions. 


It is, as we have seen, thirty-seven years since the 
question was first brought before an unprepared Parlia- 
ment by a powerful and respected advocate, and we are now 
able to judge of the progress which has been made by what, 
if it had been a real grievance, must in the interval have 
widely stirred deep passions, instead of retaining the charac- 
ter of a mechanical agitation worked by an anonymous 
Society, and alimented by a few wire-pullers whose identity 
and motives are the uncontradicted gossip of all who interest 
themselves in the question. The latest device of the clique 
is perhaps the most conspicuously unreal of all its con- 
trivances. All through the long campaign these gentlemen 
have exhibited a refreshingly confident faith in the power 
of petitions. The authority with which they were accus- 
tomed to menace Parliament was that of the mature. 
wisdom of provincial corporations. To be sure, as the 
grievance was that of the poor man in the crowded alley, 
there was a colourable congruity in the philanthropic 
care for his welfare then, as on all other occasions, mani- 
fested by those whose energies were consumed in the 
zealous safeguarding of his municipal interests. But 
somehow corporate seals failed to convince Parliament ; 
so, as we have just seen, the farmers of England have 
been summoned to the rescue. No one will suspect us. 
of despising the agricultural interest, when speaking upon. 
agriculture; but a farmer busy on the reform of law and 
morals appears to us to be no more infallible in virtue of his 
profession than a lawyer or a clergyman wonld be when 
heading an émeute against the principles of subsoil draining. 
These hosts of farmers, strong on paper about the woes of 
damsels whose care for their orphan nephews and nieces is 
not allowed to take the shape of cheering them with 
the gleesome company of fresh brothers and sisters, compel 
us to reflect on the normal education, the conventional 
habits of life, the necessary avocations, and the habitual 
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recreations of the farmer class. All of them are in their 
way respectable, but they all combine in making a cor- 
porate public feeling which is eminently vague and un- 
trustworthy on a question involving mixed social, moral, 
litical, and religious considerations quite alien to the 
ucolic sphere of thought, as they are far wider than the 
tty circle of the parish and the market town. Lord 
Flovamrom’s courage supports him on many occasions when 
other men would keep silence; but we cannot imagine 
that even he would contend that the labourers of England 
or the labourers’ daughters would accept the farmers for 
whom they work as the authorities to whom deference 
was due in their connubial arrangements. The ruse would 
hardly have deserved notice had it not given occasion for 
an unusual appearance of the Heir-Apparent in his present 
ition of member of Parliament. The Prince or WALEs, 
ores a voice and vote in Parliament, is within his 
strict rights when he exercises both ; but, as privilege in- 
volves responsibility, in exercising them he challenges the 
same public criticism as any other legislator. This con- 
sideration gives the measure of the wisdom of those 
who might have placed the Norfolk petition in any 
other hands, but who preferred to invite one in the 
Heir-Apparent’s exceptional position to assert his .almost 
dormant privilege on behalf of a suggestion of change 
in the most delicate and important of all social relations, 
in a direction which, as they must themselves confess, has 
proved to be both painful and alarming to a numerous and 
wide-spread proportion of those who represent that moral 
and religious feeling which is the surest guarantee for the 
stability of our own as of all commonwealths. 


SMALL IRISH FREEHOLDS. 


N the debate on the Bricut clauses of the Irish Land 
Act the House of Commons was unusually unanimous. 
Even Mr. Lowruer, who has consistently expressed his 
dissent from the policy of the Land Act, agreed in the 
conclusion that its provisions should be fairly tried. Mr. 
BrichT may perhaps have supposed that his clauses 
would work themselves. Tenants purchasing the free- 
hold of their holdings were to be aided to a certain ex- 
tent, and on defined conditions, with -public money, to be 
afterwards repaid by instalments. If the result could have 
been attained by independent means, there would have 
been little dif*----ze of opinion as to the expediency of 
incre wae number of small owners. The subdivi- 
..1and with the consent of the vendor was, in 
principle, the least objectionable part of the Act. Ques- 
tions of tenant-right, eviction, and compensation were 
much more complicated than simple purchase. As the 
land is already subdivided into petty farms, the acquisition 
of the fee simple by the cultivator would not affect the 
character of agricultural operations. Under the impulse 
of ownership the small farmer would work harder, and 
possibly he might in some instances improve the land. It 
is perhaps not necessary to provide against a consequence 
which will undoubtedly ensue after one or two genera- 
tions. The system of peasant ownership succeeds in France 
because the population is not allowed to increase. A less 
thrifty and more prolific race will probably not alter its 
habits merely because the tenure of land is altered. The 
purchaser of a little farm on which his family can subsist 
in moderate comfort will provide after his death for all his 
children, either by giving them shares of his property or 
by creating charges on the land which may nominally be- 
long to the eldest son. Either the land will be split up 
into indefinitely small portions, or it will be constantly 
subjected to fresh incumbrances; while a landless popula- 
tion will be compelled to seek other means of subsist- 
ence. It is doubtful whether the experiment will succeed ; 
but Mr. Bricut and the House of Commons are justified 
in giving it a fair trial. 1t would appear from the state- 
ments of Mr. Saaw LEFEvRE and other speakers that the 
attempt to multiply freeholds has hitherto been made only 
on a small scale. Under the Bricut clauses six hundred 
tenants have become freeholders, while four times the 
number have taken advantage of the similar provisions 
applying to lands of the disestablished Church. 

It is said that all the persous and public bodies who 
ought to co-operate in the maltiplication of freeholds have 
thrown every obstacle in the way of purchases by occupying 
tenants. The Encumbered Estates Court is more especially 
accused of raising technical impediments to small pur- 
chases of the lands under its control. There is in truth a 


serious difficulty in making arrangements in the interest 
of the tenant, if they are not to clash with the rights of 
the owner. The Estates Court is bound to obtain the best 
price for the lands sold under its authority, and it is 
rightly altogether indifferent to the motives and circum- 
stances of the purchaser. If the tenants of three-fourths 
of an estate in the market are willing to buy, they cannot 
attain their wishes in the numerous instances in which the 
residue would be deteriorated in value by severance from 
the rest of the property. In some cases there are also 
difficulties relating to title, whereas the Irish Church was 
the undoubted owner of the property which it has lost. 
It is proposed to establish a public department with the 
function of buying estates as a whole and re-selling them 
in fractions. According to a probable statement of 
some speakers in the debate, there are already Boards. 
and public officers in Ireland with ample leisure for. 
the discharge of additional duties. Any additional ex- 
pense ought to be charged on the land to be sold; as 
there is no reason for establishing freeholds in Ireland 
or England at the cost of the taxpayer. The Board 
would buy land in the Encumbered Estates Court, or 
in the open market, and resell it at a price covering 
the purchase-money and the expenses to the occupier. 
The apprehension of discontent to be caused by the tempo- 
rary substitution of the Government for the landlord is 
probably unfounded. The State will not be a landlord, 
but a mortgagee; and its demands will excite the less 
resentment because it will be known that they cannot be 
evaded. It will be impossible for an indignant borrower, 
converted by legislative indulgence into a freeholder, to 
shoot the (aeons from behind a hedge. Even a 
Home Rule Government would scarcely remit to a debtor 
advances made at his own request for an object to which 
he attaches vital importance. 

The provision of funds to be lent to purchasing occu- 
piers presents no insuperable difficulty. Although it is 
generally thought that the State has gone far enough in 
raising money for loans to local bodies, the real or osten- 
sible popularity of Mr. Bricgur’s scheme would perhaps 
entitle it to exceptional favour. Mr. GuapsTons threw out 
a suggestion by which the necessity of advances from the 
Treasury could be avoided. Ireland is happy in the posses- 
sion of a large sum of money which is still waiting for 
employment. Conflicting factions, concurring for the 
moment in the spoliation of the Irish Church, were unable 
to agree on the distribution of the spoils. Perhaps three- 
fourths of the whole educated community, including states- 
men of all persuasions, would have yladly divided the en- 
dowment among the clergy of different persuasions; but 
the English Dissenters had made it a condition of their 
alliance with the Irish Roman Catholic bishops and priests 
that no part of the Church funds should be appro- 
priated to purposes of religious endowment. Eventu- 
ally it was determined that the settlement should be 
postponed for the consideration of a future Parliament 
when the surplus had been realized. The Honse of 
Commons might by that time, it was hoped, have become 
wiser or more ingenious; and in any case the coalition 
was saved for the time from the inconvenient disclosure of 
intern.l differences. Last year the Government began, 
with general approval, to encroach on a fund which 
had seemed to be condemned to permanent inutility. 
The Irish Education Act of 1878 applies a po tae i 
amount of the Church fund to the promotion of secondary 
education. Even the priests could scarcely object to a 
distribution of money by which their schools would largely 
benetit ; and the English Nonconformists abstained from 
raising a clamour against a measure which might have 
been said to involve concurrent endowment. Mr. Guap- 
stoNe’s scheme of lending a part of the money to occupiers 
purchasing their lands is as remote as ible from the 
former destination of the Church fund. On the other 
hand, it would not be a diminution of the total amount, 
but an investment of money which would from time to 
time be replaced. It is well that the money should serve 
almost any useful purpose. ; 

Thus far it has not been proposed by the supporters. of 
peasant ownership to compel a proprietor to sell his 
estate. It is only when land is in any case about to be 
transferred that the Brigut clauses come into operation. 
It is dificult to understand why any vendor, if he can 
obtain the full price, with punctual payment, should in- 
quire whether his land has been sold in large or small 
lots. To strangers it is surprising that any one should 
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care to remain an Irish landlord if he has any chance of | given in the Board schools has been restricted. Religion 


obtaining a reasonable price for his estate. His tenants have 
become almost independent of his influence; and he can 
neither consolidate farms nor make additions to his own 
demesne. Iftenant-farmers can afford to pay for their hold- 
ings they are likely tc have ample opportunities of purchase. 
When the Encumbered Estates Court was established thirty 
years ago, small freeholds had not come into fashion, and 
it was thought that the substitution of thrifty capitalists 
for the lax race of old-fashioned landlords would tend 
tly to the prosperity of Ireland. Vast extents of land 
ve changed hands under the provisions of the Act, and 
there has been much subdivision; but the result has not 
corresponded with the expectations of the Legislature. 
Much land has been bought by large or small traders in 
the towns exclusively for purposes of investment, and it is 
found by experience that the new landlord is more exact- 
ing than his predecessor. Purchasers of small properties, 
not being themselves farmers, have no intention of resid- 
ing, and they only wish to obtain the largest possible in- 
terest on their purchase-money. Modern philanthropists 
habitually denounce the virtuous middle class by which, ac- 
cording to their predecessors in the last generation, Ireland 
was to have been gradually regenerated. It is not impro- 
bable that, if the occupiers drive the townsmen out of the 
market, the small and grasping landlord may reappear in 
the character of a money-lender. In France the land is 
heavily mortgaged, and Irish freeholders are not likely to 
be more prudent or more fortunate. It will be for future 
legislation to correct any error which may disclose itself. 
For the present it is only necessary to remove the impedi- 
ments which prevent the purchase of small holdings. The 
Government is pledged to devise some scheme which may 
reconcile the interests of vendors with the conversion by 
urchase of occupiers into freeholders. At first there is 
Tittle doubt that the prosperity of the country will be pro- 
moted by the change. Remote inconveniences need not 
be too closely considered. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION AT BIRMINGIIAM. 


Were Birmingham School Board has enjoyed unex- 
ampled opportunities of carrying out the prin- 
ciples by which it proposed to regenerate the human 
race, and to condemn to eternal impotence the demon of 
Sectarianism. It cannot complain that its action has 
been thwarted by an obstinate minority, or by a majority 
which it could not depend on. The dominant party in 
‘the Board has had its own way on all occasions and upon 


_all subjects. The sufficiency of secular instruction for all 


the purposes of education has been proclaimed with beau- 
tiful consistency, and no admixture of inferior matter has 
been suffered to lower the quality of the article produced. 
‘No, weare wrong-—one such interpolation has been tolerated. 
The Board has taken great interest in a scheme for pro- 
moting kindness to animals, and in this element of 
morality its officers have been allowed to conduct ex- 


-aminations. Still this need not constitute a serious in- 


fringement of the Secular principle. It is possible to enforce 
“kindness to animals by considerations of pure utility. The 
-horse must not be beaten, lest it should kick; the dog must 
not be teased, lest it should bite. Counsels of this kind 
might be given to children without appealing to any 
motive that is not strictly intellectual; and it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that the instruction given in the Birmingham 
schools has ever gone beyond this limit. At the last 
monthly meeting of the Board this secular repose was for 
the first time broken in upon. A motion was brought 
forward, and, stranger still, carried, which goes far to upset 
the secular principle altogether. It has never been an 
essential part of this principle, as understood by the Bir- 
mingham School Board, that only secular subjects should 
be learnt by children. All that has been required by 
the Birmingham Secularist to be believed as an article 
of faith is the impropriety of their learning anything 
else in school hours. The contention of the Board has 
been that within the school precincts nothing should be 
taught upon which any difference of opinion exists among 
those who pay for the teaching. So long as only secular 
subjects are included in the course, there is no danger of 
this rule being infringed. Every ratepayer admits that if 
a child goes to school at all, it had better learn to read ard 
write and cast accounts. To these subjects, therefore, and 
such others as naturally followed from them, the teaching 


| and morality have been left to the parent, the home, the 


Sunday school, the street, or whatever other influences 
the children have happened to come in the way of. 

Apparently the Chairman of the Birmingham Board, Mr. 
Gerorce Drxoy, has lately been inquiring into the moral 
condition of the schools under the jurisdiction of the 
Board. He does not state this in so many words, but it 
seems naturally to follow from his argument. The reso- 
lution which the Board at his instance has adopted de-, 
clares that “systematic moral instruction ” shall for the 
future be given in all the Board schools; and the reason 
he assigns for making the proposal is that the children 
may become “better acquainted with the meaning of 
“ right and wrong.” He believes—and here we certainly 
shall not disagree with him—that a great step will be 
gained if the children can be made aware of the fact that 
they have consciences, that they have duties to perform, and 
that they may sometimes do right and sometimes wrong. 
It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Dixon that these 
not very recondite or complex views of morality ought, on 
the secularist theory, to have been already impressed 
upon these children by their parents or guardians, or by 
the ministers of the religious denominations to which their 
parents belong. If this duty has been neglected, and the 
children have been suffered to grow up with no more 
moral teaching than the Board schools have afforded them, 
the case of the anti-secularist is as good as proved. That 
case has always been an extremely simple one. Reason- 
able Denominationalists have not denied that the division 
between secular and religious and moral teaching insisted 
on by the Secularists is practicable on paper. They have 
contented themselves with maintaining that, as regards 
the poor, it will seldom be practicable except on paper. 
Here and there, of course, there will be parents who will 
take pains to see that their children learn the rudi- 
ments of morality and religion; but, for the most part, 
a poor man thinks that he has sufficiently done his 
duty by his children when he has made them over to 
the care of ateacher. Their schooling is, in his eyes, an 
indivisible whole, and when he has intrusted them to the 
schoolmaster for one part of this whole, he assumes that 
they have been made over to him for every part. The 
Secularists could not have wished for a more favourabie 
field for the trial of this experiment than they have had at 
Birmingham. The secularist character of the Board has 
been so loudly proclaimed that no room has been left for 
any blundering on the part of the parents. They have 
been reminded in every possible way that the School 
Board undertakes nothing but secular teaching, 
and leaves religion and morality to be taught by 
such voluntary agents as care to teach them. 
If ever, therefore, parents were to be found ready to 
supply the gaps in the School Board teaching, it would be 
the Birmingham parents. They knew exactly what the 
School Board schools professed to teach and what they 
professed not to teach. If they took no steps to make 
good the deficiency in other ways they knew—at all 
events they had been plainly told—that it would not be 
made good by the Board. 

It was to be expected, therefore, on the secularist show- 
ing, that the two powers—the teacher and the parent— 
would between them have sufficiently armed the children 
in the Birmingham schools against intellectual and moral 
ignorance. How far this has been done as regards the latter 
may be gathered from Mr. Dixon’s speech. If it is so 
urgently necessary to teach children that they have consci- 
ences and duties, the moral side of their training has plainly 
been neglected. These are but the merest rudiments 
of morality ; and, if the children in the Board schools are 
still ignorant of them, it is plain that they have never becn 
taught morality at all. They are equally rudiments of 
religion ; so that it is safe to say that the minds of these 
children are a blank as regards religion also. The agencies 
on which we have been told to rely to supplement the 
teaching given in secular schools have been altogether 
inactive. They may have been to blame, for about this 
there are no data on which to found an opinion; )at, 
whether they have been to blame or not, there is no doubt 
as to their inaction. Now the secularist Board comes 
awkwardly forward to remedy its own crrors. Syste- 
matic moral instruction is to be given in all its schools. 
We must give Mr. Dixon the eredit of not having 
blinked the obvious objections to which, on the secu- 
larist principle, this proposal is open. Of whatever 
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triumphs in the way of independence moralify may here- 
after show itself capable, it has hitherto been ordinarily 
associated with some form of religion, and it would be 
too much to expect of the teachers in the schools belonging 
to the Board that they should at once emancipate themselves 
from the traditions which this association implies. Here- 
after, when Cosmic Emotion and the Worship of Humanity 
have settled which of them is to guide men’s actions, 
the Birmingham School Board will know how to shape 
its moral teaching; but in the interval some allowance 
must be made for the infection of theology that doth re- 
main, yea in them that are secular. Here is where Mr. 
Dixon’s philosophical tolerance shines out so brightly. He 
goes so far as to say that if, in the teaching of morality in 
the Birmingham schools, some teachers should find it an 
assistance to mention the name of the Creator and to 
dwell a little on immortality, he—speaking for himself— 
would not ask that they should be censured. Considering 
what irritation these obsolete ideas often awaken in the 
minds of the enlightened persons who have outgrown them, 
Mr. Drxoy’s readiness to make allowance for teachers who 
have not yet learned that morality has no need either of 
Gop or of a future life deserves the highest praise. As a 
consistent Secularist he is bound to visit any mention of 
these things on the part of a teacher with instant ex- 
pulsion; but he feels that charity is better than con- 
sistency, and that, if morality is to be taught at all, an 
occasional reference to religion must at first be borne with. 
We shall look forward with interest to the manual which 
Mr. Dixon hints that the Birmingham School Board will 
shortly put forth. ‘“ Morality without Religion” will, in 
its way, be as great an achievement as “ Astronomy with- 
out Mathematics.” 


THE ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS BILL, 


Yor war was no need for Mr. Torrens to apologize for 
the introduction of his Artisans’ Dwellings Bill on 
Wednesday. Even if it had aimed at making Mr. Cross’s 
Act a little more effectual the proposal, though it might 
have been irreverent, would certainly not have been inex- 
pedient. In spite of the glowing picture drawn by Sir 
Matrnew of the artisans’ dwelling-houses which 
in three years’ time will cover the great spaces that have 
been cleared in London under the Act of 1875, there is 
good reason to complain of the delay which has already 
been interposed between the passing of the statute and 
its execution. Sir James Hoae says thatit is not the fault 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, since the difficulty 
has arisen in disposing of the ground, and the Board cannot 
make purchasers come forward against their will. Sir Sypvey 
WartERLOW, who on this matter speaks with the authority 
of an expert, says that the conditions of sale are so arbi- 
trary and burdensome that no one will consent to be 
bound by them. If this accusation is well founded, Sir 
Matraew Rupuey’s expectations may, after all, not be 
realized. The only thing about which there is no doubt 
at all is that in London the sole effect which the Act of 
1875 has at present had is to make things worse than it 
found them. Before Mr. Cross undertook to legislate, 
there was nothing like the overcrowding which now 
exists. The inmates of the demolished houses have not 
been got rid of, nor have they been given any fresh houses 
tolive in. The only alternative open to them was to 
herd closer together in such houses as were left. 
The benefit to be done by the Act in 1882 — the 
year to which Sir Marraew Rupwey’s prophecy has 
reference—onght to be very great if it is to compensate 
for the additional misery and degradation which tlie Act 
will have caused during the seven years for which it will 
then have existed. 

Except, however, that both measures relate to the 
demolition and rebuilding of houses in towns, there 
is no resemblance between them. Mr. Cross’s Act 
deals exclusively with large towns and with large areas. 
It contemplates a state of things so bad that it is im- 
possible to treat it except on a very grand scale. The 
needs of a whole district may be taken into consideration 
at once, and many houses not in themselves unfit for habi- 
tation may be condemned because, if they remain, it 
will be impossible to open up the area in question 
properly. Mr. Torrens’s Bill relates to towns of 
every size, provided that they are under the jurisdic- 


in these towns. Wherever in any such town the Officer 
of Health is of opinion that any street or any house is 
unfit for human habitation, or is in a condition injurious 
to health, he is directed to report to the local authority 
whether these defects can be remedied by structural alter- 
ations and improvements, or whether the street or house 
in question ought to be pulled down. If he has not of 
his own motion discovered the existence of these unhealthy 
habitations, there is a provision for keeping him up to his 
work. Any four householders living tin the neighbour- 
hood may represent to the Officer of Health that such or 
such premises are in a state likely to engender disease, 
and have in fact occasioned disease, and upon the re- 
ceipt of such representation the Officer of Health is 
to inspect and report upon the premises. When the 
local authority is in possession of the report from its 
Officer of Health, it is directed in effect to give the owner 
his choice between executing the necessary works himself 
and selling the land to the local authority. If he chooses 
to do the works he must execute them without need- 
less delay, and if he fails in this respect the local authority 
may either complete the improvemerts and recover the cost 
from the owner, or may order the premises to be shut up. 
If the owner does not choose to do the works the local 
authority may either close the premises or bry them, 
or empower any Building Company to buy them, and 
in each of these last-mentioned cases there is a provision 
for the compensation of the owner. Mr. Torrens’s 
object, in fact, is to enable the local authority to 
say to any owner of houses which have been pronounced 
unfit for human habitation, You shall no longer play the 
part of dog in the manger. If you choose to make your 
houses habitable, that is all we require of you. If you 
do not choose to make your. houses habitable, we shall in- 
sist that you hand them over to some one who will. As 
they are they are a nuisance, and though we do not want 
to punish you for what is very possibly not, or not wholly, 
your own fault, you cannot be allowed to keep a nuisance 
alive. There is already an Act of Parliament in existence 
investing local authorities with powers similar to these 
except as regards compensation. But the only alternative 
to compensation is confiscation. In a great number 
of cases it is out of the power of the owner of such 
houses to bear the cost of putting them in repair. 
He has neither the money nor the credit which such 
an undertaking would require. Yet it would be hard 
to deprive him of his property simply on the ground 
that it is a nuisance; at least, whether it would be 
hard or not, no local authority would think of taking 
so violent a measure. Consequently a compensation clanse 
of some kind is essential to the efficacy of such a Bill; 
and when the House of Lords threw out the compensa- 
tion clause in the Bill of 1868, they might as well have 
rejected the Bill altogether. They preferred, however, to 
pass it shorn of the one provision which could make it 
effective, and from that time till now the Act has re- 
mained inoperative. If it is amended, as Mr. Torrens 
proposed on Wednesday, there is no reason why it should 
not be largely put in force. 


Mr. Torrens seems to hope that one effect of his Bill, 
if it becomes law, will be to prevent overcrowding. If 
much stress is laid upon this aspect of the question, 
nothing but disappointment can ensue. There are some 
evils which can be touched by Act of Parliament, and 
others which resist such treatment; and overcrowding 
comes under the latter category. If Parliament chose to 
frame the necessary statute, it would be quite possible to 
ensure that no house should be sold or let for habitation 
which did not satisfy certain prescribed sanitary con- 
ditions. But nothing that Parliament could do would 
have any appreciable effect on overcrowding. So long as 
the poor think a low rent of more importance than 
either health or decency, they will continue to make 
one room do duty for two, and two rooms do duty for 
three. How can whole classes be forced to pay 6s. a 
week for rent, when they can get all that they want for 
3s. 6d.? The object could only be attained by a system of 
minute and searching inspection, which would be at once 
most costly and most unpopular. The universal desire 
to save money, when it can be saved without any appre- 
ciable sacrifice, would suggest innumerable ways of evading 
the law; and the machinery for checking evasion, if it 
were at all equal to the need, would in a very short time 


_ be universally rejected as too inquisitorial to be endured. 


tion of a local Board, and to any house or houses | The only way in which such a Bill as Mr. Torrens’s 
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can act upon overcrowding is by making the popula- 
tion healthier. When that end has been attained, 
a foundation for habits of decency will have been 
laid; and upon this foundation it is reasonable to hope 
that a better state of things may by degrees be built up. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the immediate 
effect of any improvement in the quality of houses will 
be to raise rents; and a population which has but just 
made acquaintance with this inconvenient change will 
hardly be disposed to take more rooms at the very 
moment when it is asked to pay more for those it has. 


MODERN MISERY. 


RE we, then, really so very miserable? It has become fashion- 
able to say so of late, and thoughtful persons of an analytic 
turn are being made uncomfortabie by the groans of essayists and 
by the forlorn muse of the magazines. It would be useless to give 
e old episcopal advice to moralists who think that Englishmen 
are drifting into an Indian weariness of life, and that, when they 
hear of immortality, they merely smile, like a Hindoo witness in 
a late police trial when he was asked his opinion of that dogma. 
We cannot tell these gloomy speculators “ to drink a glass of beer 
and go and dance with the girls.” Leer is no longer thought so 
brightly exhilarating, and the girls prefer more eligible partners. 
There are, however, a few obvious considerations which may drive 
dull care away, and convince the anxicus observer that we are not 
a whit more morbid and melancholy than our predecessors in this 
beautiful world. 

A philosopher, Mr. James Payn, has informed mankind in the 
Nineteenth Century that people do not care to live long, and that 
we have lost the trick of laughing. These statements, like some 
of Coleridge's metaphysical assertions, may be put down as “ merel 
his fun.” If Mr. Payn wishes to know whether people can still 
laugh, he has only to borrow the cap of darkness and watch the 
weary critic reading his novels and short stories. He will then be 
convinced that the most hardened enfants du stécle can still indulge in 
inextinguishable laughter when they are presented with something 
worth laughing over. As to the dreary religious doubtfulness of 

ple who no longer feel certain that they ‘“ have a hell to go to,” 
it is plain that their problems never disturb the appetite of the 
thinker. He enjoys himself immensely, he is fond of society, sport, 
and conversation, and his gloomy speculations are only another 
form of amusement, a form which has been a favourite one with 
civilized men ever since there was any civilization. The fact is 
that people who busy themselves about the characteristics of their 
age always forget that there has ever been any age except that 
which they honour with their presence. Ali the freaks of human 
absurdity seem new to them, whereas they are as old as the hills 
(or, at least, as the later geological formations), and as common 
as life and death. We have only to glance at the literature of the 
past to see that it has its morbid moments in plenty, and that its 
morbid moments are precisely like our own. That there is more 
talk at this particular moment about the vanity and emptiness 
of things, about the disappointments and broken illusions of life, 
than at certain other periods, is perhaps true; but as we shall 
presently see, that admits of a satisfactory explanation. 

Melancholy used to be called “the English disease” in the 
last century—that century which people call shallow and light- 
hearted ; and a learned physician, Dr. Cheyne, wrote a book on the 
subject. We may test the seriousness and prevalence of the com- 
plaint by observing that James Boswell suffered from it, and was 
extremely fond of boasting of “my melancholy.” He, too, like 
some-ontemporary essayists, would chatter freely about death, 
and the vanity of things, and the doubtfulness of the future. 
These speculations did not prevent the heir of Auchinlech from 
enjoying his bottle of wine, the “caresses of the great,” and of 
other persons to whose society he was too much addicted. May 
We not say that the gloom of young moralists who now “feel 
aweary,” as Mr. Payn pathetically says, after they have smoked, 
dined, and talked too much, is of the same complexion as Boswell’s 
melancholy? It isa kind of quiet little intellectual dissipation 
to fall back upon when other diversions fail. It was thus that 
Chateaubriand’s René regarded his own depression. It became a 
kind of occupation, he admits; and it is at present rather a 
fashionable diversion, like lawn tennis, or elocution, or ambulance 
classes. It is what people call “interesting”; it is the natural 
refuge of the poseur. - 

If one tries to go further than this, and examines the expres- 
sions of people who have nothing to do and are for the moment 
tired or disappointed, we tind them repeating, in their feeble 
way, a very old tune. What can possibly be said about the 
emptiness of life, love, and ambition; about the failure of hope; 
about the dismal fortunes of the race, that has not been said 
much better by Senancour? A French gentleman of undecided 
religious opinions once said that it was good for him to be in the 
company of atheists. He then felt orthodox, out of mere opposi- 
tion, and clearly saw, and exposed, the fallacies of sceptical reason- 
ing. In the society of believers the contrary effects were produced. 
Thus we would recommend any person who really feels at odds 
with life to work through the voluminous writings of the miser- 
able Senancour. We would spare him nothing—Obermann, Isabelle 
(a female Obermann) Réveries, Fragmens, and the two stout 


volumes De /’Amour, all must be waded through. The result 
would be a flow of lively spirits enough to last a lifetime. Out 
of mere opposition the reader would protest that all life was a 
good in itself—even the estate of a hansom-cab horse has its plea- 
sures—and that a man should be ashamed of himself who cannot 
derive exquisite happiness and content from the aspect of the 
universe, from work, from the affections, the passions, the regrets, 
the pains, all the threads that are woven into the bright and shin- 
ing web of mortal experience. . 

This optimism, if it is optimism, is a natural reaction against 
the languid pessimism of dismal philosophers who are always 
breaking their toys to see what is inside them. But a mere glance 
at the expression of men’s thoughts as it is bequeathed to us in 
literature shows that all our modern dirges are but repetitions of 
“an ancient song,” of a well-worn commonplace. “ Not first to us 
seemed beauty beautiful,’ nor old age a weariness, nor life the flit- 
ting of a wild bird from the waste, through the warmand brilliant 
hall, into the waste again and the snow. Homer and Mr. Payn’s 
Landlord of the Midway Inn have not much in common; but there 
are times when Homer takes the Landlord's view of old age. 
Can Leopardi, or Senancour, or Mr, Swinburne with his lament over 
dead faiths and dying— 

They are Gods, and behold they shall die, and 
‘The waves be upon them at last— 


can they match the directness of the Egyptian festal dirge P— 
= Gods who were beforetime rest in their tombs! 
ego 
To the place whence they return not ! 

To think of these expressions of one mood and one moment in the 
countless moments and moods of human life and feeling is to be 
reminded of scores of others. We call the ancient Greeks light- 
hearted, and contrast our despair with their life of unreflecting en- 
joyment, our dubious hope with their serene certainty of eternal 
rest in Elysian Fields, among the faces of friends and the best 
pleasures of their earthly life. Yet who has put into six lines 
despair so deep and scepticism so tormenting as the nameless 
poet who has left only this single fragment ?—‘‘ How, save by the 
gate of Death, can we flee from thee, Life: for in thee are a thousand 
woes, and hard it is, either to flee or to bear! Sweet is nature, 
and nature’s beautiful things; sweet is the sight of the earth, and 
the sea, and the stars, and the cycles of the sun and the moon. 
Yea, but the rest is all trouble and terror; and, even if happiness 
befall a man, sorrow overtakes him in revenge.” It is not easy to 
go beyond these lines in the expression of utter weariness of life, 
combined with dread of the unknown alternative—death. Yet 
these lines only repeat a thought that is common in Greek poetry, 
that is familiar to Sophocles, and that is thus Seaastated from 
Menander by the accomplished author of an essay on that comic 
writer in the Cornhill Magazine :— 


That man, methinks, is of all men the happiest 

Who, having stayed just long enough on earth 

To feast his sight with this fair face of nature :— 

Sun, sea, and clouds, and heaven’s bright starry fires— 
Betakes him to the nothing whence he came : 
By painless death and sudden. 


We are apt to think that the sentiment which contrasts the beauty 
of nature, in itself an absolute good, with the emptiness of human 
life in which it is the one thing satisfying, is a modern sentiment. 
It is as old as reflection, as old as the Book of Job; and the only 
thing peculiar about the feeling of the day is that a good many 
hands unconsciously touch Menander’s lyre, while other writers 
more consciously follow Omar Khayam. 

It is still necessary to ask why this note is so frequently re- 
peated in the fugitive literature of the moment. The answer 
seems to be that there is so .much fugitive literature. There have 
been ages when all the world did not write, when one could be 
morbid without printing the result of one’s depression, and when 
every mood was not material forcopy. Now people really cannot afford 
to waste any idea that comes into their heads, and there is more 
melancholy speculation because more people speculate and print 
their ideas. Taso people are not dissatisfied than of old, but more 

ple who are dissatisfied say so. A déseuvrée young lady in Miss 
idgeworth’s time made depressing remarks to her acquaintances, 
and wrote dreary reams to her bosom-friends. She did not print 
a volume of “ Tired-out Triolets,” or “ Sonnets of Soul Sickness,” 
nor publish an introspective novel, nor contribute advanced essays 
called “Is Immortality Worth Having?” to the rare and in- 
frequent periodicals of the time. All our hearts are now worn on our 
sleeves (a small fee being, if possible, charged for the privilege of 
inspection), and thus all the existing gloominess is exposed at one 
and the same time. On the other hand, people who are jolly 
do not often make literary capital out of their happiness. they 
simply do not think or speak about it at all, any more than 
man in perfect health talks about his “ symptoms.” 

If it comes to a question as to whether the “ spirit of the age,” 
that hard-worked conductor of the universal omnibus, disco 
happiness, the answer is surely in the negative. Leo X. is said to 
have observed that his own were jolly times, and that it was a plea- 
sure to live in them. Sometlting was always going on, curiosity 
and expectation were always on the stretch, as they are to-day. 
Really mere historical curiosity might tempt people to wish to 
attain extreme old age, even were that age to be as physicall 
uncomfortable as the condition of the Struldbrugs. Life is w: 
living, if it were merely for the chance of seeing the Eastern ques- 
tion out. One would not willingly die before the discovery 
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of the Missing Link. It is worth existing to know what will be 
the future of the electric light, of the dispute between the Rus- 
sian Government and the Russians, of the Bill for permitting 
one to marry a deceased wife's sister, of Sir Bartle Frere and the 
Zulus, and of the French Republic. A hundred charming problems 
suggest themselves to the moralist who keeps his mind a little 
detached from his own private concerns. A fanatical interest in 
their investments and their future prospects is the thing that 
makes = dissatisfied and morbid and apt to question the value 
of life. To any one who looks outside his own petty affairs, tho 
mere “joy of adventurous living” in an age of great events and 
colossal experiments is sufficient in itself. We have all life- 
tickets admitting us to what is probably the best dramatic per- 
formance in the universe, and that should be enough for us at 


present, 


— 


THE EARLY STRUGGLES OF CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN 
THOUGHT. 

T the opening of a r in the Contemporary Review on 
A “Origen and the Pisiaings of Christian Philosophy,” Dr. 
Westcott touches on the great struggle between the Pagan and 
Christian systems of philosophy during the first three centuries of our 
era, which is at once a deeply interesting and a much neglected 
subject of inquiry. We are apt to speak, or at least to think, in a 
loose sort of way of the conversion of the Empire, as though up 
to the year 313 .D. Christians were undergoing a chronic and 
almost intermittent persecution, until suddenly the whole edifice 
of Greek and Roman Paganism collapsed, like the walls of Jericho 
before the trumpets of Joshua, and thenceforth the Church was 
coextensive with the civilized world. It need hardly be said that 
a view more -grotesquely unhistorical could hardly be conceived. 
Christianity, in spite of frequent outbreaks of persecution, very 
unequal in duration and intensity, was carrying on an active and 
continuous conflict, and on the whole making a steady advance, 
during the time of trial ee its public recognition. On 
the other hand, Paganism r the formal conversion of the 
Emperors still retained its hold on a large proportion—at first a 
decided majority—of the — under their rule; and even 
its outward forms and splendour—its priesthoods, endowments, 
and ceremonials—maintained a protracted, if somewhat preca- 
rious existence, long after it might have been supposed that 
imperial edicts or popular sentiment would have suppressed 
all public manifestations of a defeated and decaying faith. 
The history of the first three centuries, as Dr. Westcott puts it, is 
the history of a threefold contest between the rival forces of the 
new and the old creed, closed by a threefold victory. “They met 
in the market and the house; they met in the discussions of the 
schools; they met in the institutions of political government.” 
There were, in other words, conflicts in the region of life, of 
thought, and of the State; and the victory in the world of thought, 
with which we are at present chiefly concerned, was the second, 
not the first. “The victory of the soldiers ”—the common mass who 
supplied the multitude of martyrs, confessors, and humble exam- 
ples of Christian faith and practice—came before “the victory of 
the captains of Christ’s army,” who vindicated the philosophical 
claims of the conquering creed. The period during which this 
second conflict was w Dr. Westcott defines, “roughly speak- 
ing,” to be “from the middle of the second to the middle of the 
third century ”—the special age of what are called “ the Apolo- 
gists” which precedes the age of “the Fathers.” Of course the 
discussion ly lasted much longer, but for its immediate pur- 
pose the limit of time is correct enough. And one of its leading 
characteristics was this, that,in the words of another recent 
writer, it “was a moment in the history of the human mind 
when East and West were blending their traditions to form the 
husk of Christian creeds and the fantastic visions of Neoplatonism,” 
while moreover its “‘ whole creative and expansive force lay in the 
despised Christian sect.” The peculiar centre and point of contact 
of these diverse influences, at once conflicting and yet converging, 
was found at Alexandria, “the forge of fanciful imaginations, the 
ry which were destined to pass like clouds and leave not a 
wrack behind, while a few fastened with the force of a dogma on the 
conscience of awakening Christendom.” Mr. Lecky is not far 
wrong when he says that “ the influence which this (Alexandrian 
or Neoplatonic) school exercised over Christianity forms one of 
the most remarkable pages in [early] ecclesiastical history,” 
though he certainly exaggerates it, in suggesting that Neoplatonic 
modes of thought are reflected in St. John’s Gospel. No one 
familiar with Dr. Newman's History of the Arians, one of the 
earliest and ablest of his works, can be ignorant of the important 
i played by the Alexandrian school in the development of 

Jhristian doctrine. After referring to the “ cosmopolitan” tenden- 
cies of the age Dr. Westcott adds: 

Asan consequence, the teaching of the Bible accessible in Greek 
began to attract serious ettention heathen. ‘The assailants of 
Christianity, even if they affected contempt, showed that they were deeply 
moved by its doctrines. The memorable saying of Numenius, “ What is 
Plato but Moses speaking in the language of Athens ? ” shows at once the 
feeling after spiritual sympathy which began to be entertained, and the 
want of spiritual insight in the representatives of Gentile thought. Though 
there is no evidence that Numenius studied or taught at Alexandria, his 
words express the form of feeling which prevailed there. Nowhere else 
were tke characteristic tendencies of the age more marked than in that 
marvellous city. Alexandria had been from its foundation a meeting-place 


of the East and West—of old and new—the home of learning, of criticism, of 
syncretism. It presented a unique example in the Old World of that mix- 
ture of races which forms one of the most important features of modern 
society. Indians, Jews, Greeks, Romans, met there on common ground. 
Their characteristic ideas were discussed, exchanged, combined. The ex- 
tremes of luxury and asceticism existed side by side. (ver all the excite- 
ment and turmoil of the recent city rested the solemn shadow of Egypt. 
The thoughtful Alexandrine inherited in the history of countless ayes, 
sympathy with a vast life. 

And he goes on to cite the testimony of a prominent personage of 
philosophical tastes, who has indeed sometimes, though on grounds 
absurdly inadequate, been credited with being actually a Christian, 
the Emperor Hadrian. Hadrian had himself disputed with the pro- 
fessors at the Alexandrian Museum, and Dr. Westcott notes 
the curious fact that the practice of magic was already coming into 
vogue there ; Celsus, according to Origen, “ compared the miracles 
of the Lord with the feats of those who have been taught by 
Egyptians.” Dr, Westcott naturally interprets this as showing 
that “ there was a longing among men for some sensible revelation 
of the unseen, and a conviction that such a revelation was pos- 
sible.” Incredulity had reached its extreme point in the Roman 
Empire during the period immediately preceding and following the 
commencement of the Christian era. From the middle of the 
first century a reaction began to set in, and there wasa growing 
desire for some positive religious belief. The expiring Paganism 
made desperate and sometimes temporarily successful efforts to 
satisfy this desire, and it is mardi: that in doing so it was 
constrained to borrow, consciously or unconsciously, as Dr. West- 
cott implies, from the powerful rival whose advance it was striving 
to arrest. One startling example of this, which helps to support 
his argument, is closely connected with the name of Hadi lan. 
A recent writer in the Cornhill Magazine, Mr. J. A. Symonds, 
has traced out with much care and ingenuity the true sig- 
nificance of what he calls “the canonization of Antinous,” which 
has proved a standing puzzle to historians. Milman speaks of 
the act as “ tending to alienate a large portion of the thinking 
class, already wavering in their cold and doubtful oe to 
any purer or more ennobling system of religion,” and quotes a 
a esa from the Sibylline (probably Christian) poet about 


mada dravra oeBdopata dice. 


This, however, was by no means the effect of the procedure. There 
was nothing of course out of the way in itself in the deitication of an 
imperial favourite. These posthumous compliments were a com- 
mon fashion of the Empire, and strangely enough lasted on into 
Christian times. But what is at first sight very perplexing—espe- 
cially considering the circumstances as commonly reported—is the 
exceptional duration and tenacity on popular sentiment of a cult 
which may in the first instance have sprung from a mere personal 
whim of the reigning Emperor. This might account for the fact of 
the city near which the death of Antinous occurred being rebuilt 
and named after him, and a new constellation which appeared about 
the same time being identified with his gloritied spirit. It will 
not account for the rapid spread of his worship throughout the 
provinces of the Mediterranean and its survival for some 
three centuries. Medals were struck and countless works of art 
produced to perpetuate his memory ; public games were periodic- 
ally celebrated at Antinoe, at Mantinea, Eleusis, Athens, and else- 
where, in his honour; he had temples, priesthoods, oracles, 
miracles; great cities wore wreaths of red lotus on his feast day. 
His worship extended not only over Greece and Asia but into 
Italy also, where his name is frequently found in Roman and Nea- 
politan inscriptions, and his statues in various cities of the Cam- 
No other imperial apotheosis took such a hold on popular 
Delief What was the secret of its success? It is needless 
here to follow Mr. Symonds into his elaborate discussion of 
the different versions of the legend about the death of the 
Bithynian slave, and the comparative evidence on which th 
rest. But he seems to us to have clearly established the actual motif, 
so to say, of his cult as it came to be generally accepted. It was 
adopted as supplying a nobler and more spiritual element to the 
effete forces of the ancient Paganism. ‘‘ Here and there, in the 
indignant utterance of a Christian Father, stung to the quick by 
Pagan parallels between Antinous and Christ, we catch a per- 
verted echo of the popular emotion upon which his cult reposed, 
which recognized his godhood or his vicarious sacrifice, and paid 
enduring tribute to the sublimity of his young life untimely 
uenched.” In short, “ the most rational conclusion seems to be 
that Antinous became in truth a popular saint, and satisfied some 
new need in Paganism, for which none of the elder and more 
respectable deities sufficed.” The belief in the value of vicarious 
suttering, of which classical literature presents so many illustrations, 
and to which Christian preaching had given a fresh and powerful 
impulse, attached itself to the new demigod and this appears 
in process of time to have become more or less distinctly recog- 
nized by Christian Apologists, Prudentius, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Eusebius, Justin Martyr, Tatian, all inveigh against 
the base adulation of the worship of the imperial favourite—which 
however will not explain its maintenance and increase long after 
Hadrian's death ; but Origen treats the matter more seriously in 
his controversy with Celsus. Celsus had deliberately put forward 
the self-devotion of Antinous in rivalry with the sacrifice of 
Christ. Origen replies, justly enough, that there is no real 
parallel between the lives thus strangely compared, and that the 
alleged divinity of the favourite is a fiction. But it is clear from 
the method of treatment on both sides how the name of Antinous 
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had become endeared to his Pagan 


votaries, and formidable, or at 
least odious rather than simply contemptible, to Christian Apolo- 
gists. His cult, however it originated, had been adapted by a kind 
of plagiarism very characteristic of the age, for the satisfaction 
of the cravings which the Christian doctrines of self-devotion and 
immortality had awakened throughout the Roman world. 
Alexandria, as Dr. Westcott observes, offered an epitome of the 
old world which Christianity aspired to quicken in all its parts. 
And there too the first attempt was e, in the second century, 
to give a philosophic form to the Christian solution of the problems 
of the age. To the questions uppermost in men’s minds at the time 
three types of answers were being returned, the Gnostic, the Neo- 
platonist, and the Christian. As against the Gnostic the teachers 
of the new faith maintained that the universe was created, not by 
any inferior demiurgus, good or bad, but by the one Supreme 
Deity, and that evil is not inherent in matter, but due to the 
misuse of free will by the creature. As against the Neoplatonist 
they insisted on the separate and true personality of the Deity, 
the reality of the Incarnation and its results. As against 
both alike they maintained that the Creator is distinct but not 
alien from the world He made, which was originally good, and 
that man is the crown and end of creation. Moreover, while 
Gnostic and Neoplatonist were agreed in despairing of the world 
as it is, and saw no salvation for the multitude, the Christian was 
content to appeal not to the few but to the many, and claimed to be 
the bearer of a message addressed, in virtue of a common divine 
faculty, to all alike who bore the stamp of the Creator and were 
the subjects of a common redemption. But while his answer to 
the difficulties propounded was a widely different one, the Christian 
teacher was pre to meet the Pagan philosopher on his own 
ground. He “did not lay aside the philosopher's mantle in virtue 
of his office, but rather assumed it”; so literally indeed was this 
the case that convert philosophers continued to wear the cloak or 
mantle which had been the outward badge of their former calling. 
“ At Alexandria a Christian ‘ School’—the well known Catechetical 
School—arose by the side of the Museum,” and from the first they 
were connected with each other by more than mere local proximity, 
as was curiously typified in later days by the intimate relations 
of Hypatia with ynesius, both before and after his conversion 
and elevation to the episcopate. Both Pantcenus and Clement, the 
first t names in the Catechetical School, were led to embrace 
the Gospel through the study cf philosophy, and both of them 
carried on their philosophical studies as Christians. igen, the 
most famous of them all, was born of Christian ts, and trained 
from the cradle in the exercise of piety and faith. He was but six- 
teen when his father was m , and before he was eighteen he 
became a teacher in the Catechetical School. Nor did he shrink 
from attending the lectures of Ammonius Saceas, the founder of 
Neoplatonism, whose lessons appeared to him to unveil fresh depths 
in the Bible ; and in after years, when charged with listening to the 
opinions of heretics and heathens, he defended himself by the ex- 
ample of Heraclas, his fellow disciple in the school of Ammonius, 
who, “ while now a presbyter at Alexandria, still wears the philo- 
sopher’s dress and diligently studies the works of the Greeks.” 
He exhorted his theological scholars to study first the philosophers 
and poete of every nation. Yet he never faltered fora moment in 
his Ghristian steadfastness, and it was not his fault that the 
torture and imprisonment inflicted upon him in the Decian 
persecution were not consummated by a violent death. But it is 
no part of our purpose to follow Dr. Westcott into a discussion 
of the life, writings, and opinions of Origen. As a great master 
of the Alexandrian Catechetical School he may be taken to illus- 
trate the os as well of contact as of divergence between the 
Pagan and Christian modes of thought at the beginning of the 
third century. It is true, as was observed before, that “ the 
victory of common life” preceded in the long struggle of the early 
Church “ the victory of thought,” and of “ civil organization.” 
As St. Augustine said afterwards, domutt orbem non ferro, sed 
ligno, by patient suffering, not by outward force. The martyrs 
came before the Apologists, and the populace were already being 
wou over before philosophers and statesmen would lend an ear to 
the teachers of the new religion. In Dr. Westcott’s words, 
“the discipline of action precedes the effort of reason,” just as, 
we may add, the process of reasoning precedes the elaboration of 
the formal rules of logic. But the second stage is not less 
indispensable than the tirst. The triumph of Christianity in the 
world could never have been assured if it had not proved itself 
able to satisfy the intellectual no less than the moral cravings of 
mankind. 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 


HE influence of imaginative literature in the conduct of prac- 

tical affairs is, we believe, persistently underrated. Again and 
again the police reports furnish us with instances of precocious 
depravity which has been begotten solely by the perusal of the 
adventures of Dick Turpin and his brave companions. Little 
urchins who, but for the compelling power of literature, would 
still be content with marbles or pitch-and-toss, are suddenly 
launched upon a career of crime, ri are inspired by the examples 
of romance to adept the profession and to brave the perils of 
highway robbery. They strive to illustrate in their own humble 
way the truth of Shelley's assertion that “poets are the unac- 
knowledged legislators of the world” ; and, although we are apt 
to smile at their naive acceptance of the lessons of lit: rature, such 


childish exploits are in a manner significant of a force that is 
widely acknowledged. Something of the same touching suscepti- 
bility to the teachings of fiction may be discovered, we think, 
in the essay in social legislation which has just been made by 
Mr. Herschell. Like these impressionable little gutter children, 
he, too, might have been content to follow the dull routine in 
which so many other members of Parliament pass their lives had 
his brain not hue fired by the vivid invention ofa great English 
novelist. If there is any real distinction to be found between the 
two cases, it is such as is not altogether creditable to Mr. 
Herschell’s candour. The youthful highwayman is generally eager 
to confess the source of his inspiration; but we have searched in 
vain through the report of Mr. Herschell’s learned and impassioned 
speech for even a passing reference to that great master of fiction 
in whose service he has laboured. And yet who can doubt 
that this first independent exploit in Mr. Herschell's Parliamentary 
career is indeed founded upon a morbid sympathy with the im- 
agined sufferings of Mr. Pickwick? It is true that in the course 
of his address he quoted one or two instances of hardship from the 
experience of actual life; but these were not of a kind to justify 
the spirit of youthful energy and ardour with which he urged 
his cause. The resolve to free his fellow-men from the tyranny 
under which poor Mr. Pickwick fell had manifestly been fed by 
years of brooding pity over a fate which the skilful hand of the 
novelist has surrounded with pathetic circumstances. We have 
no desire to pry into the recesses of Mr. Herschell’s mind, or to 
follow too curiously the processes of its development; but, to 
judge by the enthusiastic temper in which he now approaches this 
subject, we may surmise that it was in quite early life that he first 
yielded to the sway of Dickens's genius. Yeurs of rough contact 
with the world may perhaps, for a while, have dulled the force of 
his first eager conviction, and in the pursuit of an active and 
arduous calling he may sometimes have been tempted to forget Mr. 
Pickwick’s wrongs. But the first impressions a upon a mind of 
tic temper are certain to reassert themselves, and in the ideal atmo- 
sphere of the House of Commons Mr, Herschell has found occasion 
to indulge what has doubtless been a long-cherished ambition. 
There are various influences which may have quickened his 
resolve. Mr. Gilbert's burlesque of Zrial by Jury, assuming the 
functions of the Ghost in Hamlet, has perchance served to revive 
his dormant sympathies, and thus to complete the good work 
begun by Dickens's earliest romance. Certain it is that the dream 
of youth has at last been translated into the formal and precise 
language of legislation, and the iniquitous verdict in the celebrated 
case of Bardell v. Pickwick has been reversed by a higher 
tribunal. 
The success of Mr. Herschell’s resolution is therefore to be 
ded as a notable instance of poetic justice, and the debate in 
the House of Commons might be titly published as a sequel to’ the 
Pickwick Papers. From a more strictly prosaic point of view, how- 
ever, the transaction is possibly open to question. In common with 
nearly all men of warm poetic temperament, Mr. Herschell displays a 
certain lack of the logical faculty. He is so impressed with the occa- 
sional sons has been done by British jurymen that he is 
anxious to abolish the law. It may be remembered that Hamlet, 
filled with the unhappiness caused by one marriage, went so far as 
todeclare that there should be no more marriages. Mr. Herschell 
is moved by a kindred fallacy. He has seen instances in which 
the process of law has failed to secure justice, and he therefore em- 
phatically asserts that there should be no more actions for breach of 
promise to marry. “It was almost impossible,” he told his hearers, 
“in an action for breach of promise that a man should obtain 
justice. The facts could not be brought fairly before a jury. If 
he attempted to suggest that the woman was anything but an 
angel in temper, a very embodiment of all the female virtues, so 
that there would be some reason to justify a man in not pens we ig 
her, the mere suggestion was enough to bring down upon him a whole 
torrent of invective from judge, counsel, and jury.” This is indeed 
a pitiable state of things. That lament of “ man’s inhumanity to 
man,” in which Burns indulged, obviously needs correction. 
Henceforth it is woman’s inhumanity to man that must be 
reckoned as the crying evil of the world, unless indeed the suc- 
cess of Mr. Herschell’s abstract resolution should prove the means 
of affording to the stronger sex a brief respite from persecution. 
The experience of the House of Commons has, we must suppose, 
a fatal tendency to dull and blunt the sense of humour, but to 
those who have not the genius for legislation there is something 
irresistibly comic in theresult of Tuesday’sdebate. That infants need 
special measures of protection is indeed well known, and the Legisla- 
ture has even admitted a similar plea in regard to other classes of the 
community. But this is the first occasion, as far as we gather, 
upon which Parliament has deliberately resolved to pass a measure 
of special protection for the entire body of male citizens. And this 
new departure in our legislation was eflected, it may be 
observed, with unimpeachable gravity of demeanour. Mr. 
Herschell began his speech with the observation that “ those 
who had come expecting amusement would go empty away,” 
and the result more than sustained his ape te How absolutely 
serious was the spirit in which the whole affair was conducted may 
be judged from the fact that the announcement of victory “ was 
received with cheers.” The state of anxious despondency in which 
these downtrodden gentlemen had awaited the news of their re- 
lease was suddenly exchanged for a shout of triumph, and the 
doubtless returned to the more prosaic duties of the evening wi 
the proud conviction that the Session had not been altogether 
barren of great achievement, 
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We trust, however, that members of Parliament will take time 
for reflection before attempting to give practical effect to the ridi- 
culous decision into which they have been betrayed. Having 
poured forth to the country the | ipa story of their wrongs, it 
might be well for them to consider whether, after all, it would not 
be wiser to endure them with manly fortitude. One of the arguments 
which Mr. Herschell used in favour of his resolution was that 
the law was powerless to beget love or to preserve it, and that 
it was therefore iniquitous to insist upon the performance of a 
promise in which the existence of love was implied. It is by such 
tender and blameless sentiments as these that the impressionable 
members of the House of Commons have been carried off their 
feet. They were transported without warning into. the ideal 
atmosphere of the three-volume novel, and they have been unable 
to resist the fascinating eloquence of their guide. In common 
with him they seemed to forget that the law has never made any 
attempt to create or foster a sentimental affection. Its more 
modest ambition has been directed to the punishment of a sub- 
stantial and obvious wrong, which is none the less tangible and 
real because it is complicated by the association of tender feeling. 
It may be true, as Herschell asserts, that a man who is 
anxious to draw back from his engagement is not likely to be a 
desirable husband, but that is no reason why he should escape the 
consequences of his conduct. By the breach of his promise he 
inflicts in many cases the gravest injury upon a woman's 
future; and, although it may be impossible to measure that 
injury by money, it is still within the power of a jury to afford a 
measure of his disgrace. Nor are damages which a jury may 
award any more remote than in other actions in which character 
and reputation are concerned. There are cases in which an action 
for a breach of promise of marriage may be the only means avail- 
able to a woman to vindicate her fame. So long as no penalty 
attaches to his withdrawal from a solemn engagement, a man is at 
liberty to insinuate his own explanation of the circumstance, and 
this may often act as a source of grievous injustice to the un- 
fortunate creature whom he has wronged. Without going so 
far as to bring himself within the law of slander, it is 
easy for him in such cases to create a strong prejudice in 
his favour; and it is most wholesome, to our thinking, that 
such a temptation should be subject to the check which an action 
for breach of promise affords. If that action is to be abolished, 
‘every sentimental young scamp will be encouraged to indulge 
himself in an engagement without any thought of carrying it toa 
‘serious conclusion, and every scoundrel under the guise of senti- 
mentalism will be free to employ a promise of marriage as an easy 
means of securing his own ends. Mr. Herschell spoke of this 
action as being, in fact, the exclusive property of a class, and he 
ceminded his hearers that it was but rarely employed by persons in 
the higher circles of society. This, no doubt, is true; but its 
truth is rather an argument for the maintenance of the law as it 
stands. The action is used by those who most need its use, and 
to whom the pecuniary compensation which it offers is most ap- 
propriate. Long engagements are often a necessity with young 
men and women who have yet to win the means that will enable 
them to , and it is in the breach of these engagements 
that the aes injury is inflicted. To the woman who is 
abandoned after years of waiting such a withdrawal from the con- 
tract means often the complete ruin of her future prospects, even 
where it does not, as is often the case, imply the ruin of her 
character. Mr. Herschell did, indeed, condescend to refer to 
those cases in which the promise of marriage results in seduction; 
but he 2 of them at once by a single sentence of lofty senti- 
ment. “It would be impossible,” he said, “to afford relief of 
that kind to a woman whose virtue had failed, when it was denied 
to a woman whose virtue had been unshaken.” Such a line of 
argument may Femape be regarded as complete if we admit the 
advisableness of limiting the present power of the law. If the action 
dis to be abolished, it had better perhaps be abolished altogether ; but 
the fact that, by its abolition, the unprincipled seducer would be 
allowed to go scot-free, seems to us only another reason for leaving 
the law as it stands. If, as Mr. Herschell would have us believe, 
such a law cannot be justly administered under our present 
system, that is rather a reason for introducing some moditication 
into the system. How far the institution of trial by jury may 
have failed in regard to this particular action we are not kari 
to say. Doubtless jurymen occasionally make astounding blunders 
both of reason and sentiment, but this is not, to our thinking, a 
sufficient cause for abandoning our laws in despair. If the errors 
of British juries are to be made the test of the soundness of our 
legislation, there will be scarcely any branch of law that can be 
retained. 


YAWLS v. CUTTERS. 


A DISCUSSION which certainly bas not been wanting in fervour 
has duringsome weeks past been carried on in the Field respect- 
ing the merits of these two classes of vessels. It might be thought 
that the question was practically decided already, as there can be 
no doubt that of late yawls have to acertain extent taken the place 
of cutters, In an article in the Field, to which we shall presently 
refer more fully, it is pointed out that, whereas between 1854 and 
1864 there were never more than sixty yawls, there were at the 
beginning of the present year no less than three hundred and 
ditty. So large an increase in the number of vessels of this rig 


certainly seems at first sight a proof of its merits which can hardly 
be disputed. It appears useless to enlarge on the superiority of 
cutters to yawls when it is so clearly shown that the majority of 
yachtsmen, guided apparently by experience, have come to the 
conclusion that yawls are to be preferred. In yachting, however, 
fashion hasa wonderful influence ; indeed many who have todo with 
shipbuilding seem occasionally liable to be influenced by it, for there 
have been marked fashions both in men-of-war and in clipper ships. 
Just as a certain kind of architecture, a certain style of decoration, 
or a certain sort of carriage, comes for a time into vogue, no one 
knowsexactly why, so a particular type of vessel becomes fashion- 
able amongst yachtsmen; and perhaps fashion is the principal 
cause of the present popularity Fy yawls. In any case there are 
some People, not by any means unacquainted with things nautical, 
who do not think that this popularity is due to the merits of the 
rig, and who consider that the time-honoured cutter-rig, to which 
it was formerly thought English seamen were specially devoted, 
has been most unwisely deserted for the reduced mainsail and ugly 
little mizen of the yawl. Some who hold this view having re- 
cently expressed their opinions on the subject—certainly without 
too much regard for the susceptibilities of those who differed from 
them—have been answered, and there has been a very pretty 
quarrel on a question which might have been thought little likely 
to cause much bitterness of feeling. As was to be expected, a good 
deal of nonsense has been talked ; but nevertheless the dispute is 
worth attention, as some of the facts which have been brought to 
light are of considerable interest to those who care for yachting. 
The discussion first arose from an expression used by that well- 
known yachtsman, Mr. Baden Powell, when describing in the 
Field a sailing canoe of his own invention. After speaking of the 
value of the mizen in such a craft, he said that he hoped it 
would not be inferred that he admired a mizen in decked vessels, 
and he went on to state that he considered a mizen in a yawl yacht 
a “ useless, ugly appendage,” making a long bowsprit and large jib 
necessary, and tending therefore to cause a vessel to behave not 
well, but very badly, ina sea. This attack having been answered, 
Mr. Baden Powell returned to the charge, repeating the objection 
he had previously made, and arguing that obviously a soul must 
— a long bowsprit and a large jib, and that these could be 
uced if the mizen, to which he so strongly objected, were done 
away with. He was followed by Mr. Weguelin, the owner of the 
Christine, who energetically set forth the advantages of the cutter 
rig, and omer. advised those who bought racing vessels for 
cruising not to have cutters turned into yawls, as is so often done, 
but simply to reduce the size of the mainsail and jib, and thereb 
to obtain the best “sea-going craft in the world, whic 
will require no more hands than a yawl, and is a thing 
of beauty, instead of an unsightly nondescript.” This, no 
doubt, was vigorous language; but to some yachtsmen it 
will probably not seem exaggerated. Whether exaggerated or not, 
however, it was speedily contradicted, for the “ unsightly nonde- 
— ” were by no means without defenders. In thesame number 
of the Field in which Mr. Weguelin’s letter appeared, a wrathful 
yawl-owner sought to answer Mr. Baden Powell, and in the subse- 
quent numbers there have been a great many letters—some of 
them remarkable for very silly personality—in reply to him and 
to Mr. Weguelin. These two yachtsmen had no doubt been 
outspoken, and Mr. Baden Powell had certainly laid himself open 
to criticism; but there was nothing to call forth or justify a 
display of puerile el. Not a little of the correspond- 
ence is no more worth notice than the letters of angry school- 
boys would be; but amid much nonsense there was some sense, 
and certain of the letters are worthy of the attention of all who 
are interested in yachting. Moreover, the controversy elicited from 
the writer who in the columns of the Field brings so much know- 
ledge and gpg to bear on all subjects connected with yacht- 
ing, an article in which the merits of the yawl were admirably 
summed up, and in which a fact was mentioned which should cer- 
tainly be well weighed both by yacht-builders and by yacht- 
owners. 
In that article the writer points out that in lightness of spars a 
yawl clearly has marked advantages overa cutter. The yawl's main- 
mast is lighter, her rigging is lighter, and her bowsprit is shorter. 
What is gained in this way will more than counterbalance the addi- 
tional weight of the mizen, and this reduction of spars and weights 
is of course in favour of the yawl, while her mainsail, being 
smaller than that of the cutter, can be more easily handled. It is 
to be observed that the writer speaks of the bowsprit of a yawl 
being shorter than that of a cutter, whereas Mr. Baden Powell 
and Mr. Weguelin had said that a long bowsprit was one of 
the disadvantages of the yawl rig. Here, however, they were 
in error. Tho author of the attiols in the Field, by comparing 
the length of bowsprit of some well-known yachts, shows that 
yawls have 20 tg’ cent. less bowsprit than cutters. The fact can- 
not be disputed, though it may certainly seem at first sight some- 
what surprising. It might be supposed that in sailing on a wind 
the pressure of a sail so far aft as the mizen would require to be 
balanced by a large jib, and that therefore a long bones would 
be necessary. Nevertheless, yawls have undoubtedly short bowsprits. 
This seems, at first sight, a striking anomaly; but the reason 
for it, which is of course known to many sailors, and is very clearly 
stated in the article in question, is simple enough. It is that the 
mizen is found to produce no effect whatever on a vessel just at 
the time when it might be expected to produce most. When a 
yawl is close-hauled the eddies from the great miainsail so 
disturb the currents of air before they reach the mizen that 
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it is of no avail, and aids the vessel no more than if it were 
furled. A mizen, therefore, does no harm by making much head- 
sail necessary, because in beating to windward it does nothing 
at all. Off the wind it is of some small use, and does 
something to compensate for the reduced mainsail of the yawl 
as against the cutter. But how much does it do? Probably 
very little. A pertinent and striking fact brought forward by the 
writer in the Field seems to show that scarcely anything is lost 
by dispensing altogether with the hideous little sail. From what 
he states it appears that in 1875 the well-known yacht Oimara 
was rigged asa yawl to cruise in the Mediterranean. When leaving 
the Clyde she lost her mizen. She went to the Mediterranean with- 
out it, cruised there for a long time, and for two seasons afterwards 
cruised in English waters with no mizen and with her yawl's mainsail 
only. Her captain stated that he never, in any weather he en- 
countered, felt the want of it, and during so considerable a time he 
must have had the best possible opportunities of judging. Now, 
if any cutter could be advantageously changed into a yawl, it 
might be thought that it would be this huge craft of 165 tons ; 
but what happened seemed clearly to show that it was not 
essential to make a yawl even of her, that the advantages 
of that rig could be gained by reducing the main boom and 
bowsprit, and that the weight of the mizenmast and rigging 
might be got rid of. Surely this pregnant fact should receive 
the notice of yachtsmen. It seems not improbable that a cutter, 
with her boom shorter than those of cutters usually are, but 
not quite so short as the boom of a yawl, would have all the 
advantages belonging to vessels of the latter class, and would at 
the same time retain some of the marked superiority in sailing 
which cutters have over yawls. Mr. Weguelin’s advice to yacht- 
owners to cut something off the booms and bowsprits of their craft, 
but not to convert them into “ unsightly nondescripts,” is singularly 
confirmed by what is narrated in the article in the Field. 

In one of the letters which have appeared since the publication 
of that article it has been said that some of the best and most sea- 
worthy fishing-boats are ketch-rigged, and therefore resemble 
yawls. No doubt there are a good many large fishing-vessels of 
this rig; but it cannot be rightly spoken of as closely resembling 
that of a yaw), the proportions of the sails being very different. It 
must be remembered, too, that some of the qualities which a yachts- 
man most desires in his craft are those which a fisherman cares for 
least. Much more apposite than the example of the fishing- 
ketches is that of the pilot-boats, which, as need hardly be said, 
are generally rigged as cutters, except when they are of con- 
siderable size. These vessels have to be quick, very handy, and 
to keep the sea in all weathers. The fact that the cutter rig is 
chosen for them shows the conclusion come to by the most skilful 
and experienced seamen in the Channel. To the prettiness of 
the rig they probably do not pay much attention; but it is, or 
ought to be, appreciated by the yachtsman. How inferior in 
appearance the yawl rig is need hardly be said. Suave and except 

t of the ketch, just mentioned, it is the ugliest to be seen on the 
waters. 

Perhaps, then, seeing how marked are the advantages of 
cutters, and how slight are those of yawls, there may be a 
reaction against the ‘iking for the latter which has prevailed 
for some time past, and the “national rig,” which has to some 
extent been supplanted by that of the yawl, may again become as 
popular as of old. Probably yachtsmen will enjoy their favourite 
pursuit the more if they get over the dread which some of them 
seem to have felt of late for the kind of vessel which has for so 
long been the delight of English sailors. Of course it must be 
understood that, in comparing yawls and cutters, we are speak- 
ing of vessels which do not exceed one hundred tons. The 
Oimara and the ill-fated Condor have not been imitated, and 
it seems to be generally agreed that cutters of the type now 
built should not exceed one hundred tons at the outside, as, if 
they were built larger, their booms could not be handled 
except by such a crew as few yacht-owners would care to ship. 
For vessels of from one hundred to one hundred and sixty or one 
hundred and seventy tons it is often said that the yawl rig should be 
adopted, being on the whole better for craft of this size than the 
schooner rig; but on this question we have no desire to enter. 
Our object in this article has merely been to show from a brief 
notice of the recent controversy that there is good reason to doubt 
whether yachtsmen are wise in preferring, as they now so often do, 
yawls to cutters, 


THE DURHAM COAL-FIELD. 


HE district which is the theatre of the present lamentable 
strike of miners forms part of the greatest coal-field in the 
United Kingdom. Coal is not only the foundation of the pro- 
sperity of Durham, Northumberland, and North Yorkshire; it is 
so indispensable to the industries of those counties. While it is 
itself the subject of a vast trade, giving employment to an immense 
fleet, and constituting a large proportion of the traffic of one of the 
most important of our railways, it also is essential to the North 
of England iron trade and to the shipbuilding industry on the 
Tyne. The construction of railways has no doubt enabled counties 
nearer London to compete successfully with this great coal-field, 
and the development of the mining industry of South Wales has 
likewise deprived it of some of its importance. Still the Northern 
district holds the foremost place in the United Kingdom as re- 


spects the production of coal. Unfortunately it is not possible to 
separate under every head the statistics of Durham from those of 
Northumberland, and thus accurately to determine the place 
which the former county holds as a coal-producer. This may, 
however, be completely done as regards some particulars, and it 
can be done in all cases with a sufficient approach to the truth 
to enable the reader to judge of the importance of the interests 
at stake in the pending conflict. In 1877 the total production 
of coal in the United Kingdom somewhat exceeded 134 million 
tons, of which Durham alone yielded 26 million in round numbers, 
or nearly 19} per cent. ; that is to say, almost one-fifth of the total. 
But the largeness of this proportion does not represent the full 
relative value of the produce, because the quality of the coal in 
this district is superior to what it is elsewhere. For domestic use, 
for example, all the world is acquainted with the reputation of 
Wallsend coal, and for gas-making and manufacturing purposes 
also the produce of the North of England stands high. Much 
of the coal raised elsewhere, on the contrary, is of comparatively 
= quality. Apart, therefore, from all consideration of the in- 

ustries dependent for their continuance upon the supply from 
these mines, and apart also from the question of accessibility, the 
importance of the Durham coal-field will be seen; and we may 
form some idea of the effect that must be exercised upon the 
national well-being by a struggle which suspends working for 
weeks together in the larger number of the mines. It is sig- 
nificant of the glut which has long existed that the stoppage hae 
hitherto affected prices so slightly. Probably both parties were 
predisposed to quarrel, or at least were rendered less anxious than 
they otherwise would have been to avoid an open rupture, by the 
desire to reduce the stocks that had accumulated at the pits’ 
mouths and in the hands of the dealers. They probably forgot to 
take into account that ironmasters and others were situated like 
themselves, and were just as ready to avail themselves of an excuse 
to stop producing. 

During the past twenty years the number of men employed in 
Durham and Northumberland—which two counties, as regards 
these statistics, cannot be separated—has just doubled, having 
risen from 53,500 in 1861 to 107,000 in 1876, Of this number 
itis estimated that from 75,000 to 80,000 are employed in Durham 
alone, the total forthe United Kingdom being in round figures half 
a million. Thus about 16 per cent. of the miners of the United 
Kingdom are employed in the county of Durham. The Employers’ 
Association does not include all the colliery owners in the county, 
several of them having kept aloof from the dispute altogether, while- 
others have lately agreed to refer the difference between them and 
their workpeople to open arbitration, When, however, allowance is 
made on these grounds, it still is estimated that from 40,000 to: 
50,000 men are on strike, or, say roughly, more than half the total 
employed in the county. Taking 45,000 as a mean, and assuming” 
that each man has two other persons dependent on him, it would 
follow that 135,000 men, women, and children are involved in the 
strike. The average rate of wages, according to a statement made 
by the miners themselves at the time of the last arbitration two 
years ago, has been a fraction over five shillings a day. At this 
rate the loss of wages exceeds 11,000/. a day. In these figures. 
we of course take no account of the loss caused to other trades 
thrown out of work by the want of coal. Neither, on the other 
hand, do we make any deduction for short time, absences from 
work, and so on. Of course the sum we have stated would not 
be earned unless the 45,000 men received every day the full 
average wage. It is certain, however, that whatever deductions 
ought properly to be made on this score are more than -set off by 
the losses occasioned by the enforced idleness of sailors, iron- 
workers, and others, It is no part of our present object to 
discuss the merits of the dispute, or to apportion blame be- 
tween the coal-owners and the miners. But we may mention as 
a fact that the wages of Durham miners are exceeded only by those 
paid in Northumberland and South Yorkshire. The miners of 
every other part of the United Kingdom are worse paid. This, 
we need hardly say, does not affect the merits of the case, for 
the remuneration of labour in Durham cannot be determined by 
the rates prevailing elsewhere. We do not, however, cite the fact 
in order to influence opinion in regard to the present dispute, 
but simply to bring out more clearly the position of Durham 
among the coal-fields of the United Kingdom, In regard to pro- 
duction we have seen that it yields very nearly one-fifth of the 
total output ; in regard to employment, that it gives occupation 
to not far short of one-sixth of the total number of miners ; and, in 
regard to wages, that it ranks third in the remuneration it affords 
to labour. 

Of the 26 million tons of coal raised annually in the county, 
about 143 per cent. consists of house coals, about 22} per cent. of 
gas coals, a little over 27 per cent. is used in manufactures, and 
about 36 per cent. is made into coke. Thus, above 63 per cent., 
or nearly two-thirds of the whole, is used up in industry, and 
very little more than one-third is required for gas and for 
domestic purposes. These figures explain why it is that the 
general depression of trade has fallen so heavily upon the dis- 
trict. Whatever may be the state of trade, house coal may be 
expected to be in demand. Distress must be general and sharp 
indeed before the majority of people deny themselves fuel. So, 
again, our streets and our houses must be lighted, whether business 
is good or bad. But the slightest slackness in manufactures is felt 
by those who supply coal for manufacturing purposes. Accordingly 
the price has fallen at the pit’s mouth to 4s. 7d. per ton. This 
point is not quite unprecedented, though extremely low; but itis 
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alleged by the coal-owners that the Mines’ Regulation Act with 
other recent legislation has so increased the cost of production 
that the price at the existing rate of wages is no longer pro- 
fitable. This, however, is by the hw What we would bring out 
is that something like two-thirds of the output of the county is 
for consumption in industry; and that, industry being depressed, 
the price of coal has necessarily fallen. Of the total 30} mil- 
lion tons raised in Durham and Northumberland we find that 
very little over six million tons are exported. We have here 
an illustration of a fact ignored or overlooked by the ad- 
vocates of reciprocity, which, however, it is very important 
clearly to realize—namely, the much greater importance of the home 
than of the foreign trade. Foreigners buy less than one-fifth of 
all the coal raised in the two counties of Northumberland and 
Durham; for the disposal of the remaining four-fifths the pro- 
ducers are dependent upon the home market. We further find that 
4,848,000 tons are — coastwise. The greater part of this, 
we presume, comes to London; so that it would seem London 
alone takes nearly one-sixth of the output, while foreign countries 
take only one-fifth. Of the remainder, a little over 9} million tons 
are carried and consumed by local railways; somewhat over 
2} million tons are carried inland out of the district; 3} million 
are consumed by ironworks; ‘million by collieries; and 2} 
million by local manufactures. Thus the quantity shipped coast- 
wise carried inland out of the diswict is very nearly 
74 million tons, against a little more than 6 millions exported ; 
while local railways carry and consume more than fifty per 
cent. over the quantity exported. Lastly, ironworks, collieries, 
and local manufactures consume 7} tons, or twenty-five per 
cent. more than is.exported. In short, the district itself, in- 
cluding its railways, ironworks, collieries, and manufactures, con- 
sumes 17 million tons, — 133 million tons exported, shipped 
coastwise, and carried inland. e thus see that, just as the home 
market is more important than the foreign, the local market is 
more important than the outlying home market. ‘ 

But although, in comparison with the home market, the foreign 
may be unimportant, there is another aspect of the matter which 
must not be lost sight of. The ing of coal not only gives 
employment to a vast fleet, but it also affords the means of con- 
ducting several trades which otherwise could not be continued on 
existing terms. A vessel, for example, brings jute to Dundee, or 
corn to Leith, and it takes on the return voyage a cargo of coal 
from the Tyne. It thus earns a freight both ways; and of course 
is able to charge lower rates than if it had to depend upon what 
it made on the jute or the corn alone. It is said that more than 
two-thirds of the steamers plying from the Tyne are already laid 
up in consequence of the miners’ strike; and in the Wear, of 
course, @ similar state of things exists. The crews are thus thrown 
out of employment, and with them also the labourers who got a 
livelihood in loading the vessels. The tradespeople who supplied 
the ships, and those also with whom the sailors and labourers dealt, 
have lost custom, and, in their turn, are less able than usual to 
give employment. A large number of the ironworks, likewise, are 
closed for want of coal, which extends the evil still further. But 
it would be hopeless to attempt to trace the influence of the strike 
through all its ramifications. Our object has been simply to fur- 
nish our readers with the means of estimating the relative import- 
ance of the Durham coal-field; and this is, we think, sufficiently 
shown by the statistics which we have laid before them. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—No. II. 


Ww. made mention last week of Mr. Poynter's large picture of 
“Nausicaa and her Maidens Playing at Ball,” which 
hangs in the fourth gallery of the Royal Academy. This is, we 
regret to say, a decidedly disappointing work. It is wanting in 
beauty of design and colour; the drawing is not satis- 
factory; and there is little semblance of life in a picture which 
ought to be full of motion. Neither the figures nor the land- 
scape haye any attraction or reality; the figures, especially of the 
woman in the left foreground and the child running, are singularly 
ul. It is matter for regret that a painter of such talent 
should have ype large canvas to do it so little justice. We 
cannot think that the performance has any claim to the praise 
which in some quarters it has received. On the other hand, 
it may be doubted if Sir Frederick Leighton’s picture of 
“Elijah in the Wilderness” has received as much commenda- 
tion as it merits. It may be that people have grown so accus- 
tomed to see large subjects painted with a rough surface 
that when they see a noble conception carried out with that won- 
derful smoothness which distinguishes the treatment of the Presi- 
dent ~~ jump at once to the conclusion that the work must be 
weak, It may be, also, that the introduction of a winged 
angel as a principal figure in a modern picture is not in accord with 
the notions of people who will be full of admiration for such 
i in the works of the old masters. However this may be, it 
seems to us that the President’s work is full of fine qualities. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the drawing is admirable. The 
colour in the case of Elijah’s figure could hardly have been made 
pleasant ; and people are accustomed to look for beauty of -colour 
in all the President's work, which may possibly account for some 
disappointment. But in the rest of the picture there is plenty of 
beautiful colour, and it seems to us a work worthy of the snbject 
and of the painter. 


The Exhibition is strong in landscapes and portraits. Mr. 
Millais’s picture in the second gallery (150), having for its title the 
uotation “ The tower of strength which stood Four-square to all 
e winds which blew,” is hardly of the excellence which might have 
been hoped for, The castle has little appearance of the strength 
implied by the quotation, and the general effect is wanting in the 
force and truth which Mr. Millais’s landscapes, whatever their 
faults may have been, have generally possessed. Nor can one feel 
in the least degree satisfied with the same painter's “ Portrait of a 
Lady ” (274) in the large gallery. The work is most unpleasantly 
chalky in appearance, and seems both careless and unfinished. As 
if to make up for this, the painter has, on the other side of the 
room, a portrait of Mr. Gladstone (214) the excellence of which 
he has perhaps never surpassed. Mr. Millais has in this picture 
given, with rare skill and strength, a strikingly real representation 
of ahead of which he has caught all the fine characteristics. The 
work is one which may be taken to more than outweigh “Mr. 
Millais’s shortcomings in other directions. Mr. Ouless’s portrait in 
the same gallery of Mr. Bright (183) is far from being one of the 
painter's happiest efforts. The colour is unnatural and disagree- 
able, and the character of the head seems to have been strangely 
missed or neglected. Mr. Pettie has in the seventh gallery 
two fine and striking portraits (609, 614), to which he 
has, according to his custom, given something of a medizval 
air by skilful arrangement of costume. Mr. Watts has several 
fine portraits, the best and most striking of which is that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lindsay (288), in the large gallery, painted 
and drawn in the most masterly way. Mr. Watts, when at his 
best, as in this case, is unrivalled as a painter of portraits which 
are also, in the best sense of the word, pictures. Among the 
portrait-work of younger painters we may for the present refer to 
that of the Rev. Thomas Stevens (296), by Mr. Gregory, and 
that of Mr. Venables (26), by Mr. John Collier. Mr. Gregory's 
work is striking, and evidently true to life. Perhaps he has 
somewhat exaggerated the laying or dashing on of paint which 
has of late found so much favour with many of our younger 
painters, who have possibly been carried too far by a reaction in 
itself desirable. The characteristics of the portrait are so strongly 
marked that comparatively little more in this direction would 
make it seem like a caricature. As it is, it is a work of much 
excellence; but it is to be hoped that Mr. Gregory will know 
where to stop in his desire to give force to his work. Mr. Collier 
has avoided this danger in his portrait of Mr. Venables, which is, 
however, painted with plenty of strength, and is full of character 
and truth. This is, to our thinking, the most completely satisfac- 
tory portrait which Mr. Collier has yet produced; or perhaps, we 
should rather say, the one which gives the fullest evidence of his 
power. Some other portraits which he exhibits this year are 
aided more or less—as was the one by which he first made his 
mark—by their surroundings, This one relies upon nothing but 
the excellent painting of the face and figure of his subject, and is 
yet more striking as an instance of his power of catching 
and rendering character than any work of his that we have 
seen. 

Leaving portraits for a while for landscape, we may call atten- 
tion to Mr. Vicat Cole’s very pleasant and attractive picture in 
the first room, “ Leaves are but wings on which the summer flies” 
(4), which represents a sheet of water, apparently of considerable 
extent, under the conditions suggested by the lines from Hood 
appended to it in the Catalogue. Here Mr. Cole proves that he 
can treat a water-scene with as much dexterity and charming 
effect as he can the more familiar scenes of harvest-time, of which 
he has a good example in a further room. In the same gallery 
Mr. Hunt has a picture of “ Norwegian Midnight” (11). Mr. 
Hunt may probably have seen some such effect as he here repre- 
sents, but his representation of it cannot be called pleasant; and 
it may be doubted whether the effect of a Norwegian midnight is 
to give precisely the same value to all the clouds, far or near, seen 
in the picture. Mr. Ernest Parton’s landscape, “The Waning 
of the Year” (21), has been bought by the Royal Academy under 
the terms of the Chantrey bequest; and, in this instance at least, 
no one will quarrel with their choice. The picture is full of fine 
and tender feeling, and the painting of the sky and water is 
admirable. Mr. Macallum’s “ A Water Frolic” (32) is very bright and 
clever ; and Mr. Henry Moore shows “ By Stressof Weather Driven ” 
(75), sea-pieceof much merit, to which it may perhaps be objected 
that the colour is too uniform throughout in its coldness. As to 
tigure pictures in this room, we have already called attention to 
Mr. Fildes’s finely tragic ‘The Return of a Penitent” (63). Mr. 
Seymour Lucas has a picture of “ The Gordon Riots ” (25), with 
an extract, from the Annual Register, describing the kind of scene 
which he has chosen—a mad mob fired on by soldiers. The pic- 
ture is not very pleasant in colour, but it is well drawn and com- 
posed, and is full of action. Mr. Storey’s “Orphans” (80) is a 
very careful and mes work; the bit of lawn seen through an 
open door and hall is particularly well executed ; but the picture 
can hardly be said to tell its own story adequately. 

In the second gallery Mr. Keeley Halswelle has a fine 
picture, hung so that it is not easy to appreciate it, 
of peasants, men, women, and children, “ Waiting for the 
Blessing of Pius IX. at St. John Lateran, Rome, 1869.” 
The composition is excellent, the figures have a natural air, and 
stand out well against the bright, clear atmosphere. In this room 
hangs Mr. Henry Moore’s “ Calming Down ” (116), a singularly true 
and striking study of cloud and sea effect. Special praise may be 
given to the vigour and truth of Mr. Murray’s “ Wrack-gathering 
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in the Iebrides” (135), and Mr. Wyllie’s “Loading Sand in 
Langston Harbour” (138). The President shows two charming 
studies, “ Biondina” (119), and “ Catarina” (128). Mr. Perugini 
has a cleverly painted picture of a maid carrying a basket of 
“ Lavender” (97), and Mr. Hindley sends a half-length of a 
young cavalier (99), well painted and full of the character in- 
dicated by the lines, “ If she be not fair for me, What care I how 
fair she be?” Here also is Mr, Long's “Esther” (802), 
already referred to, which is with irritating carefulness hung 
far away from the “ Vashti” (955), which should be its pendant. 
Both pictures have the merits which are associated with Mr. 
Long’s name; but in both there is perhaps a want of the 
vigour and life which the subjects seem to call for. To these, 
however, we may return after a due course of making our way 
from one to the other for purposes of comparison, and mean- 
while we may congratulate Mr. , evn on his admirable and touch- 
ing portrait of the late Mrs. Brown (562), which hangs in the eighth 
gallery. Returning thence to the second gallery, we may call 
special attention to two portraits (149 and 156), by M. Bastien- 
Lepage. The crowning possession, however, of this gallery is, to 
our thinking, Mr. Alma-Tadema’s “ A Hearty Welcome” (165). 
It is difficult to convey in words any sense of the beauty of light, 
depth, and colour which belongs to this picture, which is moreover, 
it is hardly necessary to say, marked by the knowledge and power 
of drawing which is a special attribute of the painter. 

Among the landscapes at the Grosvenor Gallery Mr. Mark 
Fisher's “ Pevensey Castle” (173) is very remarkable for its 
strength, truth, and beauty. The work more than fultils the pro- 
mise which Mr. Fisher had already given, and augurs extremely 
well for his future career. Mr. Lawson’s contributions are disap- 
pointing. A contemporary who calls this painter Mr. Cecil in 
the same paragraph which makes an audacious display of ignorance 
in speaking of “a foreign artist named Munthe "—one might just 
as well speak of “an English artist named Brett ”—has said that he 
“promises at present to become the greatest of our landscape- 
painters.” Something faintly approaching this excessive praise might 
some time ago have been said with truth. Unfortunately Mr. 
Lawson seems to have been carried away by success. He shows 
at the Grosvenor one important picture (19), which has been ex- 
hibited more than once before, and a tenderly-felt small piece 
called “’Twixt Sun and Moon” (18). The rest of his work 
at both exhibitions consists chietly of extravagant imi- 
tations of the most hopelessly confused work of Turner, who 
had excuses which Mr. Lawson has not. Mr. O'Connor's * Patio 
los Cypresses—Alhambra ” (132) isa strikingly bright and pleasant 
bit of Spanish landscape; and Mrs. Gosse’s little pictures, which 
hang near this (118 and 123), have much attractiveness and truth. 
Mr. P. R. Morris has, among other things, a striking picture, full 
of life and energy, called “Shipbuilding” (43). Mr. Herkomer's 
large picture, “ Life, Light, and Melody ” (24), is a singular tour 
de force, exhibiting in water-colours all the strength and bright- 
ness of oil painting. Considered, if it can be considered, apart 
from its skill in this matter, the picture does not strike us as pos- 
sessing such high qualities as Mr. Herkomer’s former work has 
had. Mr. Boughton has a charming landscape called “The 
Widow's Acre” (51). Mr. Hennessy’s ‘‘ Waiting for the Boats” 
—taken near Trouville—is a picture which is most pleasant to 
look at, and has much truth, breadth, and carefulness. 


THE OPERAS. 


Fyne: making all due allowance for the excess of promise 
over performance generally to be found on comparing the 
results of an opera season with the prospectuses of the managers of 
our opera houses, we still may hope that the season of 1879 will 
be an interesting one. To begin with the first issued prospectus, 
that from the manager of Covent Garden, we find the names 
of two sopranos, three contraltos, three tenors, and four baritones 
and basses new to England. As against this new blood we have to 
set the sad fact that Mme. Albani’s name does not appear at all. 
It is, indeed, unfortunate that, in Mr. Gye’s first season of his 
difficult task, he should be deprived of the support of her great 
and increasing popularity, and it is a great blow to all real lovers of 
music to find that, for this season at all events, they will not be 
able to enjoy her almost perfect performances in Wagner's great 
operas Lohengrin and Tannhduser. Of new works and revivals 
we are promised at least two of the following operas :— 
Massenet’s Rot de Lahore (Ii Re de Lahore); Hérold’s Pré aux 
Clercs ; the uis d’Ivry’s Les amants de Vérone, and Pala- 
dilhe’s Suzanne. Hérold’s Pré aux Clercs has not been heard in 
England for so long that it will be quite new to the majority of 
opera-goers, with the exception of the overture, which is a 
favourite concert-piece with the orchestras of foreign watering- 

. As this opera had much success in this country when it 
was last heard here, it will probably be one of those produced. 
Mr. Mapleson’s prospectus is even more ambitious; he promises 
eight artists new to England, and still retains the principal 
members of last year’s company, including Madame Gerster. And 
also he gives the welcome news that Madame Nilsson who 
has been missed from the London operatic stage for two years, is 
re-engaged. For many reasons we look forward with interest and 
anxiety to her first appearances. As at the other house, we 
are promised a revival of an almost forgotten opera, Rossini’s 
melodious Gazza Ladra, which enjoyed great popularity here at about 


the same time that the Pré aux Clercs was familiar to the English 
public. Mr. Mapleson also proposes to give Signor Verdi's 
Aida, the same composer's Forza del Destino, and Wagner's 
Rienzi. Gluck’s Armida is also promised ; and we hope, in the 
interests of musical art, that this promise may be fulfilled, as, 
apart from the great beauty of Gluck’s music, his operatic and 
melodic forms are of high interest in the study of the develop- 
ment of dramatic musical ideas. He, like Wagner, rebelled 
against the tyranny of existing forms, and strove to breathe a 
more dramatic spirit into opera, We are pleased to see that at 
neither house are six nights a week advertised; we have too 
often insisted on the disadvantages of the policy of giving so. 
many performances in the week to make it necessary for us to do 
more than notice this improvement. 

As is generally the case, Covent Garden opened this year some 
weeks before Her Majesty's Theatre, and Mr. Gye has been 
bringing out his new artists in rapid succession, The first 
—— we propose to consider is that of Faust, with Mlle. 

urolla as Margherita and Signor Vidal as Mephistopheles. Mlle. 
Turolla on this occasion sang for the first time before an English 
audience, and therefore much must be allowed for natural nervous- 
ness; but, in spite of this, she impressed the audience very favourably, 
and made an undoubted success. Her voice, though a genuine 
soprano in register, has much of the soundness and softness of the 
contralto quality, and is throughout of a very agreeable character. 
She is, we believe, still very young, and may have a dis- 
tinguished career before her; but, before she can realize the pro- 
mise which she shows, she has much to learn both as a singer 
and as anactress. If we find much fault with her performance, 
and criticize it rather severely, it is because there is so much pro- 
mise that it is worth while to indicate those points which at 
present prevent us from accepting Mlle. Turolla as a finished artist. 
As yet, though not without dramatic feeling, she is too un- 
practised and too unaccustomed to the stage to be able to produce 
much effect by her acting. As a singer we find that there isa 
want of certainty in her method of producing her voice which 
gives the false impression that it is not of uniform quality. 
Her vocalization, also, is as yet far from perfect, as was very per- 
ceptible in the jewel song; both her shakes and scale pa¢ 
being far from clear and well articulated, in spite of the time being 
unusually slow. Her conception, or, at all events, her performance 
of the character, showed no individuality, and we must protest 
against the tendency to false seeking after effect shown by her 
attempting to sing Margherita’s answer to Faust at their first meet- 
ing “ with expression,” making a long pause on the word non. To 
our taste the more quietly and coldly this phrase is sung the better 
is its effect, and the more it prepares the way for the dawning of 
passion at the beginning of the next act, and its climax towards 
the end of the garden scene. Mlle. Turolla’s greatest artistic suc- 
cess was undoubtedly in the expression of simple tenderness, the 


best example, perhaps, being her good delivery of the passage com- 
mencing “ Al campo é il fratel.” She also displayed power and 
feeling in the grand music of the last act. We purposely refrain 


from any attempt at criticizing her performance in the third act in 
detail, as even a practised artist would have had difficulty in 
getting much effect from the music, or opportunities for dramatic 
action, if she had had the misfortune to } associated with such 
a Faust as M. Capoul. Every good quality which the singer once 
possessed seemed to have left him, whilst every exaggerated 
trick of voice and gesture had grown upon him tenfold. M. Vidal’s 
Mephistopheles is worthy of careful criticism. He hasa fine voice, 
which unfortunately has not enough of the lower register to enable 
him to sing bass parts with ease, whilst its quality is too markedly 
bass to make it effective in parts written for a baritone. M. Vidal 
sings well, though he cannot disguise the fact that he is afflicted with 
the almost universal tremolo, As to his conception of the char- 
acter, we think that, whilst striving after originality, he has lost 
sight of the Mephistopheles indicated by the music. He repre- 
sents the character as a mischievous fiend, who takes an almost 
boyish delight in the success of his machinations. During his 
scenes with Martha in the third act this view of the character is 
effective and admissible. Throughout these scenes, when- 
ever is not looking at him he is openly laugh- 
ing, and he changes his manner to one of grave and dignified 
courtesy whenever he turns to address her. But we venture to 
think that it is a mistake for Mephistopheles to be fairly doubled 
up with gleeful laughter when at the end of the third act Faust 
rushes into Margherita’s arms. The action, to us, was more sug- 
gestive of the glee of a schoolboy who, after long waiting, had 
seen a companion caught in his “booby trap,” than of the delight 
of even a “ mocking fiend ” over the first step towards the loss of a 
human soul. Another point struck us as strained and illogical, even 
beyond poetic license ; we refer to M. Vidal’s exhibition of terror 
and pain when Valentine first touches the consecrated medallion 
before the duel scene, and again when Margherita begins to pray 
in the last act. Our view is that the Mephistopheles of the opera 
can at all times bear the presence of sacred relics, and can even 
hear prayer without losing his power (how else account for his 
triumphant demeanour in the cathedral scene ?), but that when the 
heavenly powers are directly invoked to help mortals against his 
evil plots, as in the second act, he must then give way. Though 
we take exception to these points in the conception of the 
character, we may acknowledze that the t was well 

formed according to that conception. M. Vidal sang the 

dell’ Or, the serenade, and the incantation in the garden scene 
admirably, and sang carefully and steadily in the concerted music. 
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Perhaps there could be no better proof that there was something 

wanting in the performance of the principal characters than the 

enthusiasm which Mme. Scalchi raised by her singing of Siebel’s 

two songs. She was not in icularly good voice; but here, at 

all events, was good thorough singing, a grand broad style, and 
vocalization. 

To the bard and chorus we can give the highest praise. The 
orchestra is magnificent ; the harshness of tone and want of delicacy 
which we have so often noticed of late years has gone, and the 
attack is admirable. The choruses are good in time, tune, attack, 
and quality. The stage grouping is on the whole much improved. 
The music-hall ballet transformation at the end of the first act of 
Faust is unfortunately still retained; and although no carpenter's 
trestles or planks were discovered, we were surprised early in the 
act by the trembling and embarrassed appearance of a basket of 
flowers which slowly made its way on to Faust’s table, and by 
a general ague-like quivering of the walls and furniture of the 
laboratory, which set in some few minutes before Faust drank the 

lixi 


elixir. 

Signor Vidal has also appeared as Bertramo in Robert le Diable. 
The music of this part is even more trying to his voice than that 
of Mephistopheles. He, however, sang it well and steadily. As 
an actor, he again showed that he was accustomed to the stage; 
but, like most Bertramos, he appeared to have given up any 
attempt at acting the part as hopeless. The Roberto was Signor 
Sylva—a new tenor. He has a good, powerful voice, which has 
more of the baritone than the tenor quality; is a good and prac- 
tised singer; and, though showing in this part no signs of true 
dramatic power, is accustomed to the stage, and able to move 
easily. In the present scarcity of good tenors he may be a 
welcome addition to the ranks of London artists; but we fear 
that his best days are over. We can only regret that we had 
not an opportunity of hearing him some years ago, whilst 
his natural advantages were fresher than they are now. 
However, such good singing as Signor Sylva’s must always 
find admirers amongst real lovers of art. Mme. Cepeda was the 
Alice; she again showed that she is a practised operatic artist of 
no mean merit. She, however, frequently sang painfully out of 
tune—we believe she was suffering from cold, which may perhaps 
account for it, and we hope that this may be the reason, or even 
her many good qualities will not atone for this fault if it should 
unfortunately grow upon her. Another offender in this way was 
Mme. rece who sang the part of Isabella, and who without 
exaggeration hardly sang one bar throughout the evening without 
at least one false note. Another new singer, Signor Corsi, sang the 
small part of Rimbaldo ; his excellent voice, good singing, and 
clever unobtrusive acting gained him much applause. We ho 
that we may have an ey of judging of his merits in 
some more important part before the season closes. 

La Traviata was chosen by Mme. Heilbron for her reappearance 
after an absence of five years from this country. She hasa pleasant 
voice and sings well, whilst she has a command of stage methods 
unusual both in its perfection and variety amongst operatic 
singers, and all these means are used to carry out the intentions of 
a true dramatic artist. We shall reserve the pleasure of giving an 
analysis of her many merits until we have had an opportunity of 
seeing her in some more s thetic character len that of 
Violetta. The Alfredo was M.¢ Gapoul we cannot say that it was 
. good performance, but it was certainly less faulty than his 

aust, 

Les Huguenots has been performed at Covent Garden, with 
M. Vidal as Marcel and Mile. Schou as Marguerite de Valois. M. 
Vidal's performance confirms us in the impression that he is a 

dramatic singer, with more than ordinary ability as an actor. 
n this part, however, as in the others in which we have heard 
him, his want of lower register tells against his success. Mlle. 
Schou has a high, clear soprano voice of rather shrill and piercing 
timbre, and has some power as a bravura singer; but her vocaliza- 
tion must be more finished before we can accept her as fit to sing 
this part in our great opera-houses. With study and care, she 
may reach the high standard which English audiences expect, as 
in many passages she sang difficult music extremely well; but 
her vocalization is unequal, and even in a shake on one and 
the same note its clearness and sharpness of articulation 
vary greatly. Marguerite de Valois is one of the many operatic 
parts which by tradition are hardly ever acted at all, so that we are 
unable to form any opiniop of Mlle. Schou’s abilities as an actress. 
The rest of the cast was the same as towards the end of last 
season. We need only add that Signor Gayarré (Raoul) was in 
a voice, and on the whole displayed less exaggeration 
ap us 

Mr. Mapleson has been unfortunate in being compelled to 
ag the appearances of Mme. Gerster and Mme. Nilsson. 

otice of operas produced at his theatre we reservé for a future 


RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


HE present racing season opened but tamely, and, with one or 
two exceptions, the races at the late Newmarket Meeting were 

dull and uninteresting. Yet at the First Spring Meeting matters in 
one important respect mended a little; if the winds were cold it 
was tolerably dry overhead ; there was some sunshine, and the 
cowslips and violets on the heath gave promise of real spring at 


last ; the course was in excellent order, and there was nothing of 
the epidemic which rendered so many horses unfit to leave their 
stables a year ago. The severity and length of the winter, how- 
ever, had interfered with training operations, and many horses 
which started for races last week were remarkably backward in 
their condition. The attendance, especially on the Wednesday, 
was very good. More people, in fact, turned up than had been 
pe for, and at one of the hotels of the town we counted 
thirty-five persons at luncheon in one room, attended by only two 
waiters and with little but bones to feed upon. 

Lord Falmouth won the first race with Ringleader, who walked 
over, after a dead heat with Radiancy. Odds had been laid upon 
the Highland Lassie colt, who made the running until half-way 
down the Bushes Hill, when he fell back beaten in company 
with Prologue, and Ringleader and Radiancy raced in 
together. Pardon won the Two Thousand Guineas Trial Stakes 
in an easy canter, and after the race he was sold for one 
thousand and fifty guineas, There can be no doubt that he is 
a very valuable racehorse, although his career on the turf cannot 
be a very long one, as he is now six years old. The largest field 
of the first day was for a two-year-old selling plate. -Fifteen came 
to the post, and, considering the trouble often experienced in 
starting so many youngsters, they were sent off with wonderfully 
little yo A well-bred filly named Dreamland, by Doncaster 
out of Fairy Footstep, ridden by Constable, made the running 
from end to end, and finally won in a canter on a 
When she was put up for sale after the race nobody would bid 
more than 500/., the price for which the winner was to be sold. 
She had previously shown tremendous speed at Epsom, but gn that 
occasion she had fairly gallo herself to a standstill. In the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes, Phénix, under the heavy weight of 
8st. 8lbs., had no difficulty in beating Hydromel and Episcopus. 
He was giving Hydromel, who is also a four-year-old, 21 Ibs., and he 
won so easily that he must be considered one of the fastest horses in 
training over a mile, until anything a to prove the contrary. 
Squirrel, a light active three-year-old by Favonius, which did not run 
as a two-year-old, wona race both on Tuesday and on Wednesday, 
the first over a mile, and the second over a mile and a half. In his 
Wednesday's race he had a hard fight with Iron Duke, and barely 
won by a head after a severe contest. The racing on the second 
day was very uninteresting, with the exception of the Two 
Thousand, which we noticed last week, and the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes. The latter race is over the Cesarewitch course of two 
miles and a quarter; and, if the pace is at all good, the winner 
must not only be a stayer, but must also be very forward in con- 
dition. Lord Clive went to the post, and, on public running, there 
was every reason to suppose that he would win; but he was scarcely 
in sufficient training, and, after the running had been made at a 
on pace as far as the T.Y.C. post, he was a little tired; and 

nval, who was in racing condition, was enabled to win by as 
thuch as five lengths. Inval has very often been beaten, having 
lost nine out of fourteen races last year; but some of his running 
has been very good, and in the Grand Prix de Paris last year he 
was only a neck behind Thurio, and but a head behind Insulgire. 
He likes a long distance ; and, as Lord Clive was not quite fit, 
too much must not be made of the defeat of the last-named horse. 

Thursday's racing was icularly uninteresting, but there 
were several close finishes, three of the seven races being won by 
a head only. Westbourne, who started for the Two Thousand at 
200 to 1, beat Thornfield in the Burwell Handicap. He has some 
good points and considerable power; but he has a long flat back, 
and is not by any means a horse of high class. Before the races 
there was a sale of the Duke of Hamilton’s horses. Sutler, Leg- 
horn, and Midlothian were sold respectively for 1,150, 1,100, and 
1,000 guineas; and Lollypop and Greenback were bought in for 
4,000 and 1,000 guineas, e must not dismiss the subject of 
‘Fhursday’s racing without noticing the victory of Pap an 
own sister to Parole—in the First Spring Two-Year-OUld Stakes. 
She had a hard struggle with Khabara, and only beat her by a 
short head. Khabara had been placed both at Lincoln and at 
Northampton; and, as Pappoose was not as well as usual, it was 
thought that Khabara ought to win, but this expectation was dis- 
appointed, to the serious loss of many blers. 

A few weeks ago it had seemed probable that the One Thousand 
Guineas would be an absolute certainty for Wheel of Fortune, and 
little or no interest was paar Nps J taken in the race. Circum- 
stances however occurred which quite changed its character. At 
the Newmarket Craven Meeting, Charibert had been so great a 
favourite for the Column Produce Stakes that 7 to 1 had been laid 
upon him. To the great surprise and chagrin of his supporters, a 

ly by Prince Charlie, named Reconciliation, beat him by three 
quarters of a Jength, and consequently Charibert was stigmatized as 
@ cur, @ roarer, and everything which a horse ought not to be. It 
never seemed to occur to any oneas possible that Reconciliation might 
be excessively good rather than that Charibert should be excessively 
bad, until the latter horse won the Two Thousand, when people — 
to argue that Reconciliation must be a second Blink ay The 
majority of backers, however, preferred to trust to Wheel of For- 
tune, upon whom, at the start, slight odds were laid, while 3 to 1 
was laid against Reconciliation. Nothing else in the race was 
much fancied, and 25 or 33 to 1 was offered against each of the 
other starters. Eight fillies arrived at the post with praiseworth 
ay we and no time was lost in starting them. As the a 
oped down the hill, the favourites lay back, but when the T. AS) 

panied by Abbaye, went to 
the front, and almost immediately afterwards Wheel of Fortune 


it was reached, Reconciliation, accom 
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cantered up within 


of them. As they neared home 
there seemed every 


reach 

probability of a race, but Reconciliation and 
Abbaye began to p in a laboured manner, while Wheel of 
Fortune was still going freely, and very soon the favour- 
ite was cantering away by herself past the er a 
winner by four lengths, Abbaye being second. Lord outh 
has thus already won both the Two Thousand and One Thousand 
Guineas this year. Last year he won the Oaks and St. Tr, 
besides numbers of other races of importance. Probably no other 
owner of racehorses has ever had such a share of success, or won 
so much in stakes. People who are in the habit of betting may 

rhaps look upon his good luck as almost thrown away; for, 
lets as have been the sums which he has received in stakes, 
his winnings might have been increased tenfold if he had backed 
his horses in the manner fashionable in a certain clique. Still, ina 
racing career of some length, it is more than possible that, even 
with successes like those achieved within the last few years by 
Lord Falmouth, the betting-book of a persistent gambler might 
fail to show a large credit balance. Last week alone he won more 
than 11,000/., an extraordinary piece of good fortune for a racing 
man who never bets. As if to take a second revenge on Recon- 
ciliation for the imputation that she might be as good as Wheel 
of Fortune, Lord Falmouth beat her again late in the afternoon 
with Muley Edris, thereby winning 550/. It was currently 
reported that at home Charibert was superior to Muley Edris; 
how, therefore, could it be that Reconciliation, who had beaten 
Charibert in the Craven week, should now succumb to Muley 
Edris? Here was a curious specimen of false running. The moral 
of this story must be that it does not do to rush too hurriedly 
to conclusions adverse to the morality of an owner when 
his horses run, as it is termed, “in and out.” We feel no delicacy 
‘in pointing to this case, because it was of course impossible that 
there could be any interest toa man who never bets in losing a 
race, and the trainer of Charibert is of unimpeachable integrity. 
But gee the owner of Charibert had been a betting man, and 
had had, say, a thousand pounds on his horse at 25 to 1 (the 

ice at which Charibert started for the Two Thousand) he would 

ve been in great danger of incurring unjust censure. It is our 
belief thet in numberless instances owners are said to have pulled 
their horses when they have done nothing of the kind, and in our 
opinion want of charity is as much a besetting sin among racing 
men as want of honesty. 


Although Reconciliation ran badly at the end of the race for the | 
One Thousand, she went very well for six furlongs, and it is pro- | 


bable that she might have been second if she had been persevered 
with. On the other hand, her previous race may have had its 
effect in making her run indifferently for the Newmarket Stakes. 
She is a beautiful filly, with a great deal of bone and plenty of 
length. Abbaye, on the contrary, is not particularly good-looking, 
but she has unusual muscular for a mare. Excel- 
lently as Wheel of Fortune ran, it was by no means the invariable 
opinion that she was quite herself. As every spring comes round 
we observe that three remarks are invariably made—one that the 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy is the worst that has ever been 
known ; another, that the three-year-old racehorses are an unusu- 
ally poor lot; and the third that the fillies of the year are better 
than the colts. We therefore feel some hesitation in pronouncing 
the field which contested the One Thousand to have been superior 
to that which ran for the Two Thousand; but we may venture 
to say that both Wheel of Fortune and Reconciliation look like 
fillies of an unusually high class, and that several of the other 
‘starters were good-looking specimens of the English racehorse. 

Four good races followed the One Thousand, and there were 
-very fair fields for each. Warrior won the Welter Handicap, 
heading Jupiter opposite the Stand, and winning by a neck. 
Moonstone, with Archer as jockey, was first favourite for the 
‘Two-Year-Old Selling Plate, but a filly by Onslow slipped past 
him as they came near home, and won the race. The race for the 
Newmarket Stakes we have already noticed, but we may add that 
it was won by a neck, Muley Edris rushing up in the last few 
strides, and passing the leg-weary Reconciliation. The last race 
of the meeting was a Two-Year-Old Stakes, for which Archer's 
mount was again first favourite, and again an outsider passed him 
at the post. Both in this case and in the Two-Y ld Selling 
Plate the winner started at 10 tor. Taken as a whole, the New- 
market First Spring Meeting was but an indifferent specimen of 
racing at the head-quarters of the English turf; but the New- 
market authorities might with justice point to the success of last 
year’s meetings, and hope for better things in the future. 


REVIEWS. 


THE KING’S SECRET.* 


Ors IONS mag resoomably differ as to whether it was worth 
the while of the Duke de pa ow to write two such very large 
volumes on such a very small subject as that to which he gives 
the sensational title of Zhe King’s Secret. It has long been fami- 
liar to the writers and readers of French history that Louis XV. 
amused himself with instituting a mild diplomatic game consisting 
* The King’s Secret ; being the Secret Co e of Louis XV. with 
= a Agents. By Duc de London : Cassell, Petter, 
pin. 


—= 
in writing despatches to and receiving despatches from political 
agents apart from his recognized officials. The secret was not a 
secret at all—or, at any rate, it was a perfectly open secret—in the 
later times of its existence. It did no kind of good, and perhaps 
little harm to any one, as nothing ever came of it, It was mere 
idle nonsense and frivolity. Louis XV. was occasionally ashamed 
of being so entirely in the hands of his mistresses and his Ministers 
as he knew himself to be, and he thought that after all he was a 
King, and would have a royal policy of his own. He was, how- 
ever, far too much afraid of his mistresses and his Ministers to 


impose any wishes of his own on them, and so he worked, as he 


hoped, behind their backs. When the moment came for his policy 
to bear any fruit, his fear and his indolence combined to keep him 
perfectly passive. He gave up the little plot he had been weaving 
and began to weave another. Among the agents whom he employed 
for these futile purposes there was at least one man who deserved 
to have been used for something better. The Count de Broglie had 
some of the military aptitudes of his brother the Marshal, and 
he had a sincere desire to serve the King, and was not without a 
hope, which the event showed to be unreasonable, but which he 
—— to have entertained honestly, that the secret policy of the 

ing might somehow turn to the glory or profit of France. The 
exploration of family records has enabled the Duke de Broglie to 
trace in detail the career of the -Count, and thus to go more fully 
and with better evidence into the history of the King’s secret 
policy than preceding historians have been able to go. As this 
secret policy—if such a high-sounding term is to be applied to the 
frivolous fancies and desultory intrigues of a powerless King— 
never came to anything, it is scarcely worth while to know rather 
more about it than we knew before. Such interest as the 
Duke's book possesses is derived from the story and character of 
the Count. A high opinion of his ability appears to have been 
formed by at least one writer who is competent to judge. But 
it is difficult to gather from these volumes what are the grounds 
on which this opinion rests. They show that the Count wrote 
and did many foolish things, but scarcely any things that indicated 
practical sense or a perception of what was possible or impossible. 
On the other hand, they show that he had great social charms, 
was virtuous in a vicious age, and incorruptible in a time of cor- 
ruption. As we read his memoirs, there comes over us a sense of 
the melancholy fate by which a man who in better days might have 
made a respectable and successful exponent of a decent foreign 
policy was doomed to further the inane intrigues and to wince 
under the displeasure of such a sovereign as Louis XV. As the 
sad record of a wasted life, these volumes possess an attraction 
sufficient, partially at least, to overcome the weariness which the 
history of what is termed The King’s Secret engenders. 

The original connexion of the Count with the King’s secret 
policy does not seem to have been in any way due to his own 
efforts, His greatness or smallness was thrust on him. In 1745 
a deputation of Polish nobles had come to Paris to see whether 
the Prince of Conti would be a candidate for the Polish throne 
when the death of Augustus provided a vacancy. France was 
pledged to support the claims of the eldest son of the Saxon 
sovereigp. This was the open policy of the King; but the King 
thought it would be amusing to have a secret policy too, and to 
work for the Prince of Conti. The Dauphine was the daughter 
of the Elector, and the opportunity of thwarting the wishes of a 
lady of the Royal Family lent an additional piquancy to the 
manceuvre. For some time the Royal plot made little progress ; 
but in 1752 the ambassadorship at Dresden fell vacant, and the 
Abbé de Broglie, who possessed at the Court the combined influ- 
ence of an ecclesiastic and a man of the world, brought this influ- 
ence to bear, and, in an evil hour for his fame and fortune, the 
Count was pusbed into the place. It so happened that the 
De Broglie family was supposed to be specially under the protec- 
tion of the Dauphine, and the selection of one of her friends to 

lot against her was considered eminently adroit. An autograph 
fetter fom the King told him to obey the Prince of Conti in all 
things, but not to let a living soul know what he was doing; 
while any scruples which he might have felt were removed by the 
mise of liberal pecuniary assistance. On his arrival in Poland 
ay eet that a treaty with Russia was being discussed. Opposi- 
tion to it was offered. The leading nobility and the King 
determined to put down the opposition by force, and one of those 
pacts of federation by which the majority of the Diet leagued 
themselves together to coerce the minority was in the act of being 
signed. At the instigation of the Count,a young nobleman 
named Mokranowski rushed forward, seized the paper, and, appeal- 
ing to the patriotism of the assembly, tore it in fragments amid 
general see This was thought a marvellous triumph for 
the Frene y, and the Count wrote to ask that Mokranowski 
should receive the Cross of St. Louis and be made a French 
general. The Minister to whom he was officially responsible 
wrote in reply that he did not want a French party in Poland, 
and that nothing could be more injudicious than to foster hopes 
of French assistance which would never be fulfilled. The King, 
of course, could not support his secret agent ; for the whole basis 
of the secret policy was that the King should never do any- 
thing. The Count found himself not only baffled, but in great 
miary distress. The money promised him had not been sent. 

e therefore in desperation turned to the Minister whom he 
was employed to deceive, and asked for an official grant of 
100,000 francs towards his expenses, The Minister naturally re- 
fused, and the Count resigned. But the Prince of Conti was 
unwilling to lose his services, and after some negotiation it was 
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ultimately arranged that the Count should continue to hold his 
post, express his official regret at his impetuosity, and get a secret 

resent of 100,000 francs from the Prince of Conti. This was 
carried out, and the Count, having got his money, continued to 
hold his exalted office and to carry on the threads of his ignoble 
intrigue. 

| yacl however, be said for him that his real turn was not for 
ignoble intrigues, and that he had sufficient ambition to try to use 
his position for the furtherance of what he conceived to be the 
true policy for France to pursue. He did not hesitate to throw 
over his employer and patron, the Prince of Conti, and forget the 
pecuniary benefits he had received, when he thought he sawa 
chance of pursuing grander designs than suited the Prince. He 

uired for the moment considerable influence in Saxony and 
Poland by a successful contest with the Ozartoryskis, who were 
then the devoted servants of Russia. Their family claimed an 
estate by a very doubtful title, and the Count, by the expenditure 
of a judicious bribe on the Count of Bruhl, got the Minister of 
Saxony to persuade the King to take the matter into his own 
hands, and put adversaries of the Czartoryskis in possession of the 
estate. Saxony and France were thus held to have baffled Russia, 
and the Count was so pleased with his work that he conceived a 
very grand scheme indeed. He mapped out Europe according to 
his fancies. Prussia was to get Hanover; Saxony, Poland, Den- 
mark, and Turkey were to hurl back the Russian savages into 
their deserts and keep them there. France was to bear all its 
weight on Austria, and, if it did no more, at least prevent 
Austr.a from givmg any assistance to Russia. The Duke de 
Broglie seems to think this design a very grand one indeed, and 
most creditable to its author. It wasa death-blow to the projects 
of the Prince of Conti, for the succession of the Saxon line to 
the Crown of Poland was a necessary part of the project by 
which Saxony was to work with France. The Count threw 
the Prince over in the interests, as he supposed, of France, 
and if he could get the King’s approval he was free to do 
so. That there was, however, any grandeur of thought or political 
sagacity in his new design is not apparent. Any one can make 
any plan for remodelling the map of Europe and shifting the 
balance of power, if only he ignores facts, and does not trouble him- 
self about the means he has at his disposal. The Count knew 
nothing of what was going on in Europe, and he had no kind of 
control over the policy of France. He took into account neither 
Frederick the Great nor Mme. de Pompadour. He had just 
elaborated his plan for getting Prussia to quarrel with England 
and seize Hanover, when he learnt that a treaty of alliance had 
been signed between Prussia and England. The policy of France 
towards Austria depended, not on the dreamings of an ambassador 
at Dresden, but on the incensed or appeased vanity of the King’s 
mistress. The Count had soon, however, an opportunity of showing 
his higher qualities. Frederick invaded Saxony, and demanded the 
incorporation of the Saxon army in hisown. The Count urged 
the King to resist and shut himself up in Pirna, and the delay thus 
caused gave the Austrians time to prepare. After going back to 
Paris, and finding that those who had the real conduct of affairs 
would take no notice of him, he was directed to return to Poland, 
and obtained leave to pass through Vienna. There he found occa- 
sion to use his military knowledge, and was called in by the Em- 
ress to aid in designing and carrying out the operations by which 
rague was relieved. This seems to have been the one occasion 
in his life when the Count was of real use, and he was then acting 
not as a diplomatist, but as a soldier. He went‘on to Poland, and 
engaged once more in the wearisome task of maintaining there a 
French party. Frederick broke up this party once for all at Ros- 
bach. There was no longer any reliance in Poland on France, 
there was no French party, no French interest in the succession. 
The Count was recalled, and his futile connexion with Polish 
affairs was thenceforth ended. 

Little interest would attach to the career of the Count if he 
had been merely a man of impracticable character or the creator 
of grand but useless designs. He attracts us because, if he was 
impracticable, his want of tact and management was in a great 
measure due to his high sense of honour and of the respect due 
to him and his family. After the secret Polish policy of the 
King eame to a total and final collapse, the Count proceeded to 

uarrel with his bread and butter, and to deprive himself of such 
aight advantages as his underground connexion with royalty 
bestowed or promised. His brother, the Marshal, lost a battle in 
conjunction with the Prince of Soubise. Divided authority and 
uncertain co-operation produced the results that might have been 
expected. But the Minister to whom the folly of the arrange- 
ments was due did not wish to blame any one. He thought the 
less the affair was investigated the better. This was not the 
view of the Marshal. He thought that he was not to blame in 
any way, and couid show that this was so. He was eager to 
justify himself, and asked for leave to come to Paris and see the 

ing. The King, when he came, received him coldly, Above all 
things, he hated explanations and the troublesome task of doing 
justice. The Count prepared for his brother an elaborate memor- 
andum, in whieh his cause was pleaded with the utmost cogency 
of logic. This the King thought unendurable. He saw before him 
a ly formidable prospect of being seriously bored, and he 
determined to apply a severe, but effectual, remedy at once. He 
exiled both the brothers to their estate in a remote district of 
Normandy, and in exile they remained for more than two years. 
But, as King explained to the clerk who was now the head- 
manager of the secret policy, the Prince of Conti having been 


‘set aside, he had no ill will to the Count. It had been in pure 


self-defence that he had sent away a servant who was be- 
coming one of the most dreadful of bores; and the clerk 
was directed to go on with the secret correspondence, and 
interchange a series of foolish and mysterious communica 
tions about nothing with the exile. At length the Count 
himself hit upon a happy thought. He had something to suggest 
that would do for the material of a secret correspondence. Peace 
with England was concluded in 1763, and it occurred to the Count 
that it would be a brilliant use of the opportunity which peace 
gave to begin at once to draw up a plan for invading England. 
This project took the King’s fancy. There was mystery and 
zrandeur about it, and it had no connexion with the real state of 
politics. The scheme was started; but, in starting it, the King 
and the Count managed to get into a serious scrape. They trusted 
1 thoroughly unscrupulous rogue, Secret papers os 
the King fell into the hands of the Chevalier d’Eon. Thencefo 
the King’s secret consisted in the humble endeavour to get the 
King’s secret out of the possession of an unprincipled adventurer. 
Many stormy passages took place between the adventurer and the 
King’s representatives, the upshot being that the adventurer had 
the best of the combat, and for many years kept the papers and 
got a pension for not making use of them. At last Louis XVI. 

ught them‘back for a very large sum, and so the ghost of the 
King’s secret was finally laid to rest. 

The Count hung on year after year useless, discontented, and pur- 
poseless, but always buoyed up with the conviction that he had 
done great services, and with the hope that such services must be 
rewarded. Towards the end of the reign of Louis XV. he dreamt 
that the time when his services would be acknowledged was really 
come. The Duke de Choiseul was dismissed, and the Count 
pressed on his sovereign the numerous and conclusive reasons 
which he considered warranted him in maintaining that he and no 
one else must fill the vacant place. The King turned a deaf ear 
to his arguments, and would not even give him the Vienna Em- 
bassy, which he asked for as a pis-aller. When Louis XV. died, 
the Count sent to the King’s successor a full statement of all that 
he had done in the way of secret service. The King told him to burn 
all papers, and give up secret service for the future. The Count 
asked and obtained that a special Commission should certify that 
he had only done what his sovereign had ordered him to 
do. But the Count was always incapable of understanding 
his real position, and took it into his head that he 
might properly ask, not only to be cleared of blame, but 
to be made a Duke for what he had done. The King gave 
him plainly to understand what he —— of such a request, and 
his long connexion with the Court was thus rudely closed. Even 
however, he had not done with his ng 
ate threw in his way an opportunity o: ing himse 
ridiculous, on which he eagerly oolea, When in 1778 war broke 
out with England the Count could not conceive it to be 
sible that he, the author of the invasion part of the King’s secret, 
should not have some military employment worthy of his fame and 
services ; and when he found that he was once more left out in the 
cold, he imagined that the Minister had been prejudiced against 
him by an enemy, and he thought he had detected this enemy in a 
certain Abbé Georgel. Thereupon nothing would satisfy him but 
a criminal prosecution of the Abbé. The Parliament not only 
acquitted the Abbé but pronounced the accusation calumnious, 
and ordered the Count to pay a fine. Two years afterwards he 
died, and at the age of sixty-two carried to the grave his burden 
of disappointment, indignation, and regret. From the general 
judgment which the Duke de Broglie passes on the subject of his 
memoir his readers will find no substantial reason to differ. He 
fully recognizes the mistakes which the Count made, and how 
constantly he was his own enemy. All the Duke has to say is 
that, if the Count had lived in a different age, he might have been 
really useful and adequately a To prove or disprove 
this is impossible; but when the Duke suggests that some ideal 
kind of limited monarchy is the particular sort of government 
under which the Count would have shone forth in perfection, we 
may remark that in England, where limited monarchy has lasted 
some time, we have not been without frequent experience of men 
not unlike the Count de Broglie—impracticable, aspiring men of 
rank, full of grand plans, but with little knowledge of men or 
things, vehement in their assertion of their claims to high office, 
and wearying a world which can neither despise nor use them. It 
is of a different material that the statesmen of a Parliamentary 
Government are necessarily made. 


GUBERNATIS’S MYTHOLOGY OF PLANTS.* 


ib a tolerant age good-natured people sometimes wonder how men 
could ever burn each other for their opinions. To understand 
the persecutor’s state of mind it is only necessary to have a scien- 
tific hobby, and to encounter an opponent mounted on another 
hobby. As we write, we could almost find it in our hearts to burn 
Professor Angelo de Gubernatis, if, on the application of torture, 
he would not recant the opinions exp in his book on the 
mythology of the vegetable Kingdom. Professor de Gubernatis is 
the writer who rides the Vedic hobby hardest. It is he who 

* La Mythologie des Plantes. Par A de Gubernatis, Professeur de 
Sanscrit et de Mythologie comparée 4 1’Institut des Etudes supérieures & 
Florence. Vol. I. Paris: C. Reinwald et Cie. 1878. 
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most earnestly insists on finding in all early history, legend, 
manners, magic, and tradition, symbols of the Sun, the Moon, 
the Rain, the Wind, and other natural forces. On an author 
who has quite made up his mind and who plays any of 
hie symbolic cards just as the fancy seizes him, argument 
is of course thrown away. Any superstition connected with 
plants, animals, stones, stars, or what not, is introduced to the 
notice of Professor de Gubernatis, and he at once a it down 
as a trace of solar, or lunar, or phallic, symbolism, just as 
it happens to please him. This is peculiarly irritating to com- 
parative way, pa who wish to proceed by the historical 
method. When a superstition is presented to them, they do their 
best to get an historical line as to its origin. They try to 
find it in its earliest existing form, and then they endeavour 
to account for it by the operation of one or other of the known 
laws of early human fancy. Professor de Gubernatis and his 
friends, on the other hand, look up into the sky, not down into 
the deeps of human error. They pick out some meteorological 
phenomenon of which they regard the terrene superstition as the 
symbolical expression. If asked why they suppose that all men’s 
minds have been so intensely and almost grey eA occupied with 
devising allegories about the heavens, they fall back on the Vedas. 
The Vedas they treat as primitive documents, and as good 
evidence, not pes A for the early condition of the Indian mind, but 
for that of all humanity. Now the Vedas—we are tired of saying 
it—are as far as possible from being primitive. They are the 
elaborate hymns of a priestly class, composed in an age almost of 
civilization, and full of the allegory to which the Indian mind is 
so prone. They themselves are explained in several different ways, 
and to use them as the starting-point of a universal theory is 
merely to ensure failure. To account for superstitions which are 
everywhere essentially the same, we must find intellectual causes 
which are equally universal. If Bushmen, Hottentots, Andaman 
Islanders, and Fuegians havea belief which tallies with a Slavonic 
or Celtic superstition, it is unscientific to choose an allegorical ex- 
| pee based on the supposed state of mind of the Vedic poets. 

e Bushmen, the Hottentots, the Fuegians were never, so far as 
we know, in the advanced social and mental condition of the 
Vedic poets. The allegorical explanation, therefore, puts the cart 
before the horse. 

Professor de Gubernatis’s book is, in form, a kind of dictionary of 
the superstitions about plants, alphabetically arranged. It is full 
of interesting material; it is the work of a man whose style and 
learning need no praise from us or from any one. The book may 
be read with pleasure by people who read for amusement, with 

rofit by students in search of facts and references, with ecstasy 
tp persons who have swallowed the symbolical and meteorological 

eory of the origin of myths. The merely historical student of 
map, on the other hand, is alternately moved to laughter and irri- 
tation. The things that he has treated as facts are converted by 
Professor de Gubernatis into moonshine. The theories which he 
has mocked at as moonshine are relied on by Professor de Guber- 
natis as if they were mathematical certainties. If Professor de 
Gubernatis is right, prehistoric study is impossible ; and if there 
is anything in prehistoric study, he is absolutely wrong. 

The usages of uncivilized men are explained by the science which 
studies humanity on the comparative principle as the result of their 
intellectual condition and of their environment. Professor de 
Gubernatis, on the other hand—and it is the essence of his doc- 
trine—seems to see all mankind, in all periods, solely busy with 
the work of constructing meteorological allegories. We do not, 
in _ of fact, find any men thus employing their time, except 
perhaps the dreary sages of the Vedas. Yet all the evidence of 
their condition which early peoples have in any way transmitted 
to us is allegorically explained be Professor de Gubernatis. The 
result is that we are thrown back on a forlorn and antiquated form 
of science. We hear again the Christian doctors who found in 
the ass of the parable no ass, but a symbol of the Church. We 
listen once more to Porphyry as he expounds the moral allegory 
contained in the passage of the Odyssey which describes the cave 
of the Naiads. As an example of the system of Professor de 
Gubernatis, take the famous passage in the Iliad which bears on 
the Homeric knowledge of writing (Iliad vi. 166). Proetus sent 
Bellerophon to Lycia, that he might there be put out of the way. 
“He gave him woful tokens (o7ara Xvypa), engraving on a folded 
tablet many baleful things (@vypop6dpa woAAa), and bade him show 
the same to his father-in-law, that so he might perish.” We 
render this passage in the sense of thuse who suppose that Homer 
has picture-writing in his mind. That he is thinking of some sort 
of writing, some mode of conveying intelligence by signs scratched 
on a tablet, no one has denied. This important text, important for 
the history of Homeric civilization, is made void by Professor de 
Gubernatis. We must quote the extraordinary argument by which 
he converts Homer's straightforward story into mythical moonshine. 
{t is an admirable specimen of the meteorological method, and of 
the way in which it invents a feigned human nature, perverts facts, 
and then explains the facts by the invention :— 

The letter of Bellerophon is undoubtedly (sic) a mythical leaf... . The 
Cloud and the dark midnight sky produce a series of phenomena and of 
corresponding myths: In the popular songs of Italy the vault of heaven 
is often com) to a sheet of paper, on which the lover longs to write the 
infinite praises of the beloved. Here the sky is supposed to be fired, and 
it is therefore difficult to look on the heaven itself as a messenger. But, in 


addition to the cloud, there are other heavenly messengers, This brings us 


ods. Hermes 


back to the herbs of Hermes or Mercury, the herald of the 
en identified with the Vedic messenger Sarama, the thunder, which 


has be 


speeds through the centre of the storm and reveals the treasures hidden in 
the mountain of the mist—the cows, and the brides stolen by the monster, 
by the cloud-robber. But in heaven, in the midnight sky, there is another 
maiden messenger, who fleets along, visiting all space—a leaf, a plant, a 
flower—to which poets and lovers pour forth their vows and prayers. This 
is the Moon; and as the moon changes, so the contents of the letter of 
Bellerophon, changed by the wizard Night, put on a baleful meaning under 
| the influence of the moon’s mysterious phases. 

| Here is a perfect example of meteoric ratiocination. The naive 
wish of the Italian peasant poet that he could write his love's 
praises over the infinite sky is dragged out of poetry into 
mythology. Then, by way of Hermes and Saramd, who have 
nothing to do with the business, the moon is made a messenger. 
Lastly, the assertion is put forth, without a tittle of proof, that 
it was the moon which perverted the meaning of the letter of 
Preetus. Homer's words are so far plain enough. Proetus gave 
Bellerophon a letter, on a folded tablet, which, of course, Belle- 
rophon did not read, and in this letter the bearer was doomed to 
death. As far as the poet's knowledge of some mode of com- 
munication by signs is concerned, the evidence is complete. But 
Professor de Gubernatis turns the whole story into a myth of his 
own invention. 

It is for this reason that the irresponsible system of guessing is 
so mischievous, The legal customs of early peoples are good 
historical evidence ; but Professor de Gubernatis turns them into 
allegories. He has 4 great many allegories of another sort, and no 
less supremely ridiculous. Ina purely scientific journal much inno- 
cent diversion might be got out of these speculations; but in a 

riodical of another description the diversion might be hazardous, 

t us, then, examine the connexion between Absalom, Judas 
Iscariot, the monkey of the fable who came to grief in a tree, and, 
of course, the sun. ‘“ The asipatra isa kind of reed, the Scirpus 
Kysoor Rovb.; but, from the description of the asipatruvana which 
we find in the last book of the Mahdbsdrata, it is plain that under 
the generic name of asipatra is comprehended every sort of thorny 
bush used as an instrument of punishment. Again, in the same 
class are various other plants, as the Auta, the ¢almali, &c. All 
these plants have a common name—ydtands, pdpakarmindm, or 
‘the torment of evil-doers.’” So much for botany; now for 
bosh. “The tree that punishes is a tolerubly common element 
in mythology. We must not forget, in this place, the Biblical 
myth, obviously solar, of Absalom, son of David, whose long 
locks were tangled in the bough of an oak-tree, nor the legend 
of the death of the traitor Judas, who hung himself on a fig- 
tree. To this same myth may be attached the widespread Indian 
fable of the ape who lost his life in the cleft of a tree . . . and 
the many Indo-European stories about the maiden shut up in 
a box of wood. The natural signification of the myth seems to us 
perfectly transparent; the heavenly hero, or heroine, that is the 
setting or rising sun”—and so forth. We can all supply what 
foilows, Thus in the popular ditty of “ Hickery, dickery, dock,” 
it was not the “ mouse that ran up the clock,” but the sun that 
touched the zenith. ‘ The clock struck one, and down the mouse 
tun ”—that is, turned towards the west, and, as the poet adds, ree 
peating some old Aryan refrain, “ hickery, dickery, dock!” Pro- 
fessor Gubernatis probably believes that the birch of our public 
schools is a myth not unconnected with Judas Iscariot, the Dawn, 
and the Sleeping Beauty. That belief would be precisely as 
rational as his other “ transparent ” theories. 

Is it not obvious that one assertion of the sort made by our 
mythologist is just as good or as bad as another? Thus, for ex- 
ample, the secret of fern seed, by which men walk invisible, seems 
obvious enough. The fern seed is itself concealed behind the leaf, 
and conveys to men the virtue of its mystery. But Professor de 
Gubernatis tinds easier explanations in the sun, the thunder, the 
cloud. De Brosses sufficiently criticized this theory of symbolism 
a hundred years ago:—‘ Le systéme du sens figuré une fois admis, 
on y voit facilement tout ce qu'on veut comme dans les nuages; la 
matiére n‘est jamais embarrassante ; il ne faut plus que de |’esprit 
et de l'imagination ; c’est un vaste champ, fertile en explications, 
quelles que soient celles dont on peut avoir besoin.” 

In leaving Professor de Gubernatis’s book we may observe that 
Le quotes with apparent approval the etymology which con- 
nects Druids with dpvs. His volume would be admirable if he had 
given his facts and kept.his explanations and his processes of 
reasoning, which are a series of disjointed assertions and uncon- 
nected guesses, to himself, 


CAMP LIFE AND SPORT IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


._ military frontier defences of British South African territory 
will be likely to engage public attention for some time beyond 
the turning-point of the present Zulu war. The frontiers of 
Natal and the Transvaal towards Cetewayo’s formidable kingdom 
form but a small part of the geographical space which must be 
guarded in future against either the possibility of external attack 
or the revo!t of Kaffirs within the pale, At least two millions of 
men of cognate race, spread over territories equal to half Europe, 
subsisting in the simplest manner by their herdg of cattle, and 
desiring none of our manufactures but firearms and ammunition, 
will have to be kept in subjection. By what method of organizing 


* Camp Life and Sport in South Africa: Experiences of Kaffir Warfare 
the Ri By T. J. Lucas, late Captain Cape Mounted 
S. ndon: Chapman & Hall. 
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a public force, and at whose cost and charges, this perpetual 
necessity shall be provided for when Cetewayo has been put out 
of the way, no colonial statesman yet pretends to foresee. It 
was lately suxgested by Colonel Mure that the experiences of the 
old Kaffir wars in the eastern province of the Cape Colony may 
be consulted with advantage on matters of detail in Lord Chelms- 
ford’s operations. The old system of permanent defences, main- 
tained partly by the Imperial Government, has likewise a history 
of its own; and this may perhaps be usefully reviewed to gather 
some ideas of what may hereafter be wanted on a far greater 
scale. If the big scheme of a South African Confederation, to 
embrace so many different English and Dutch colonies or republics 
and native protectorates as lie between Table Bay and the Lim- 
popo, shall ever be realized, there will be ample room and verge 
enough. The magnitude of the task with which the War Depart- 
ment of the new Federation will have to deal is truly appalling, 
contemplated in due relation to the resources of the Federal treasury. 
Even the mighty Federal power of the American Union does not 
find it very easy to keep in order a few miserable remnants of the 
Red Indian population on the open prairies of the far North-West. 
This volume of Captain Lucas’s, though it offers no direct poli- 
tical comment, and was published before the recent startling de- 
velopment of Sir Bartle Frere’s policy, is suggestive of the kind 
of military responsibilities hereafter to be incurred. The author's 
personal service, indeed, belongs to a time long past, like that of 
Colonel Mure and that of Sir John Bisset, who lately wrote a book 
with a very similar title. Captain Lucas, as a junior comrade of 
the last-mentioned officer, was also in the fighting with the 
Gaikas at the Boomah Pass in 1851, besides going through his 
fair share of garrison duty. We remember hearing in those days 
of the troublesome chief Sandilli, who survived to become the 
nominal head of last year's Gaika rebellion. A peace of a 
quarter of a century in Kaffirland, where the social habits 
of the peeple remain unchanged by their temporary submis- 
sion to British power, has not proved a secure guarantee 
against the renewal of these vexatious disturbances. The aggre- 
gate resources of all the European communities in South Africa, 
whose population is collectively equal to that of an English agri- 
cultural shire, and whose wealth does not, as we see, very rapidly 
increase, would be severely taxed by long further endurance of 
this state of affairs. 

The historic regiment of Cape Mounted Rifles, whose name has 
very recently been conferred upon a colonial force of different 
composition, was disbanded many years ago. A fuller account of 
its mode of doing service than that which Captain Lucas 
has incidentally given us here might have been found pro- 
fitable towards the study of future South African exigencies 
and means of supplying them. Some misapprehensions of this 
subject were apparent in the controversy which arose a few 
months since upon the alleged injustice of converting members 
of the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police into what are 
now styled Cape Mounted Riflemen. Parents and friends 
of young men of the English middle classes who had gone out 
under contract for three years imagined that this change of title 
was a substantial alteration of the conditions of service. It was 
not so, as is clearly explained by Mr. Gordon Sprigg, the Colonial 
Prime Minister, in his letter of December 10th to Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach. The men are not rendered amenable to the Articles 
of War, and the recent dissatisfaction among them has only been 
occasioned by the withdrawal of extra privileges or allowances 
which they enjoyed during their active employment in the Kaffir 
war that ended last June. These Cape Mounted Riflemen of the 
present day bear more resemblance to the Irish Constabulary 
than to any properly military force, though Commandants Griffith 
and Bowker made them serviceable, as well as the German 
burgher corps and local volunteer companies, in that harassing 
campaign. The regiment formerly commanded by Sir Henry 
Somerset, a Waterloo cavalry officer whose estimable qualities 
won theaffectionate regard of subalternswhen the author joined in 
1850, was somewhat “crack” in its way. It mustered about 
eight hundred men, two-thirds of them being soldiers drafted from 
various regiments of the Queen’s army, the other third brisk little 
“ Totties” or Hottentots, whose nimbleness on foot or horseback, 
and their wonderful keenness of sight, rendered them invaluable 
scouts. The regiment was divided into twelve troops, well 
mounted, and armed with double-barrelled Victoria carbines ; they 
had both cavalry and infantry drill, and were efficient alike 
in either capacity. The officers wore a handsome sort of 
Hussar uniform, and enjoyed high popularity in the social 
intercourse of the Cape Colony, which seems in those days to 
have been pleasant, with a good admixture of Indians on 
furlough before the Suez Canal route enabled them to get 
quickly home. The country afforded to a sportsman plenty of 

me, and the climate being healthy and agreeable, it was 
not a bad life for Captain Lucas and his comrades; but the service 
had no substantial advantages. They received only infantry pay, 
while they had to bear cavalry expenses ; and Captain Lucas 
seems to inp been treated with scant liberality when, being 
finally invalided after fourteen years and eight months’ service, 
he was refused another year’s leave to get his retiring pension. But 
no man could be less of a grumbler than the author of this agreeable 
volume. It is a cheerful, chatty, rambling narrative of personal 
recollections, of garrison life on the Great Fish River, mess-table 
jokes, fishing and shooting pastimes, long rides in rough places, 


cattle-driving and Kaffir-killing expeditions, with many anecdotes | 


of natural history, which seems to be his favourite theme, 


Fort Brown, on the banks of the river just named, distant but 
twenty miles from the headquarters of his regiment at Grahams- 
town, was a station that allowed him to indulge this taste in 
leisure times, with the help of an old sailor who had skill in bird- 
stuffing, and knew all about the snakes, and lizards, and other 
creatures. The hippopotamus was no longer to be seen, as described 
by Le Vaillant, in the Great Fish River, walking comfortably 
along the bottom under water; but it still haunted the lower 
reaches of the Buffalo near King William's Town. Captain Lucas 
travelled with an escort for Sir George Clerk in 1854 to the 
Orange River Territory, and had the good fortune to kill a lion 
not far from Bloemfontein, the capital of the Dutch Free State. 
Various species of “ boks” fell victims to his rifle, but he forbears 
to relate mere shooting stories, of which we have had quite enough. 
He shows an intelligent interest in the diverse forms of animal 
life, apart from the chances of Pr ving a fashionable dexterity in 
putting them wholesale to death. A herd of a thousand gnus or 
wildeheests, then to be sometimes seen on the vast upland plains, 
or the bounding springboks, or “the hartebeests with their lo: 
swinging stride,” or the zebras, whose striped bodies in swi 
motion have “a peculiar indistinct blurred ap ce,” or the 
ostrich with its pace stretching ten yards from footprint to foot- 

rint, would be sights to delight a man of this disposition. 

e could also use the pencil to delineate such subjects, of 
which two or three good examples, that of the aard-vark or ant- 
bear, and that of wild dogs chasing a zebra, are given in the tinted 
lithographs. Birds, reptiles, and fishes occupy a larger share of 
the volume than Kaflirs and bush-fighting warfare; but many 
pages are filled with good-humoured reminiscences of personal 
character in the society of his brother officers or in that of Cape- 
town and Grahamstown, or on board ship. Besides the common 
incidents of the voyage, touching at Madeira, St. Helena, and 
Ascension, of which one has so often read, there was the rare luck 
of beholding a conflict between a thresher, the huge shark so called 
from its method of attack, and a whale assaulted with tremendous 
blows of the enemy’s pectoral fins or tail. These and other zoo- 
logical anecdotes, mixed with small adventures of ordinary South 
African garrison and campaigning life, compose a sufficiently in- 
teresting stock of light materials for an unpretentious book. 

As for the methods and incidents of such war as is too often 
needful to be carried on in Kaffirland, the reader may com this 
description with that recently given by General Sir Arthur Cunyng- 
hame, the late Commander-ir-Chief there. The pomp and cir- 
cumstance of more glorious military business in other regions of 
the globe does not seem to adorn this teasing practice of alternate 
efforts to catch the wily foe by surprise, as in hunting some kind 
of wild beast, and the repulse of ambushed waylaying parties 
along the march from post to post. Kaffir war has been called, 
says our author, “the snob of all wars,” for there is a rather 
sordid aspect to conflicts where the capture of an enemy's 
cattle, as in the old Scottish Border wars of Armstrongs and 
Elliotts, is reckoned the immediate proof of success. The truth 
would seem to be that Kaffir wars in general are only decided in 
the long run by the process of gradually inflicting the pains of 
starvation upon the hostile tribe or people. They are not accus- 
tomed to stake all on the issue of a battle, or even of a series of 
battles, and they have neither stores, nor roads, nor artificial for- 
tresses to lose. The deprivation of their oxen, cows, and heifers, 
with their exclusion during harvest or seed-time from the grounds 
in which their “mealies” or native corn should be grown, is 
deemed the sole effectual means of reducing them to subjection. It 
is not improbable that this experience may again be verified in 
Zululand ; and it is certainly a different kind of warfare from that 
practised in European and Indian campaigns by the most renowned 
masters of the art in successive ages of history. Work of this 
sort may be warranted by political or military necessities, but it 
does not seem calculated to inspire a chivalrous enthusiasm in the 
minds either of regular troops or occasional volunteers. The lack 
of this spirit is happily not supplied in our South African 
colonies, as in Spanish America and New England it formerly 
was, and is even now among the Dutch Boers, by a merci- 
less rte ope of the heathen from perverted religious zeal. It 
remains to be seen whether an adequate militia can be raised and 
kept up from the small European population with no stronger per- 
manent incitement than the sense of public utility and civic duty ; 
for the gp military police alone will never be strong enough to 
ensure the safety of an enormous dominion. This is a problem 
which demands some consideration before statesmen undertake to 
forecast the results of the present Zulu war, or to insist upon 
a federal union of all the provinces; and it might properly have. 
been taken into account before the annexation of the vaal, 
As a memorial, however slight, of the times when the main stress 
of defending the Cape Colony, on the short line of the Eastern 
frontier, devolved upon a regiment maintained at Imperial cost, 
the volunteer levies being almost worthless, we find in Captain 
Lucas’s book matter that deserves a passing notice. It is suggestive 
at least of a profitable subject of statistical inquiry for some writer 
equally conversant with the details of military organization and 
active service, and with the peculiar conditions of South Africar 
native and colonial life, 
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EUCLID AND HiS MODERN RIVALS.* 


YHE movement for innovation in the teaching of elementary 
metry has gone so far that the discussion is no longer a 
merely academical one, and Mr. Dodgson has thought it high time 
for a champion who is prepared to defend Euclid against all comers 
to arm himself and enter the lists. Mr. Dodgson has brought 
t knowledge and acuteness to his task, but we must regret the 
form in which he has cast his book—not on the score of his 
“abandoning the dignity of a scientific writer” by putting his 
argument into dialogues between the ghost of Euclid, an examiner, 
and an imaginary German Professor—but, because to our mind the 
effect is to make the argument much harder reading than it would 
be otherwise. It is chopped up and frittered away, and what Mr. 
Dodgson has to say on any one point must be pieced out from half- 
a-dozen scraps of imaginary conversation. Mr. Dodgson’s own 
account of his method is this:—“ It is presented in a dramatic 
form, partly because it seemed a better bf of exhibiting in 
alternation the arguments on the two sides of the question ; partly 
that I might feel myself at liberty to treat it ina rather lighter style 
than would have suited an essay, and thus to make it a little less 
tedious and a little more acceptable to unscientific readers.” 

We agree that the subject is one which might very fairly be 
treated by way of dialogue, provided the writer were impartial or 
versatile enough really to exhibit the arguments on both sides. 
But this Mr. Dodgson has hardly attempted. His phantasm of 
Herr Niemand, who brings up for discussion and judgment the 
various treatises of Euclid’s modern rivals, is a very poor ghost 
indeed—a mere ninepin of a ghost who stands up only just enough 
to be knocked down. The work is an argument for Euclid all 
through, and would have been more forcible and intelligible if pre- 
sented consecutively. As to the “lighter style” making the book 
“ less tedious ” and “ more acceptable to unscientific readers,” that 
is a matter of taste; to our own taste few things are more tedious 
or less acceptable than to have the tenor of a closely reasoned dis- 
cussion constantly interrupted by small jokes. Certainly the little 

exchanged between Euclid, Minos, and Niemand will not 
help any one to master the elaborate apparatus of tabular compa- 
risons and symbolic vocabulary by which Mr. Dodgson brings into 
one view all hitherto imagined ways of treating the vexed doctrine 
of parallels. This last piece of work, on which Mr. Dodgson must 
have spent infinite pains and minute attention, is alone sufficient 
to make reference to his book almost indispensable for whoever 
treats the subject after him. Whether the symbolic notation 
really has a convenience in use proportionate to the author's trouble 
in inventing it, and the reader's in learning it, is a question on 
which we hesitate to offer a positive opinion. To some extent Mr. 


ye a seems to have been driven to the adoption of new terms: 


e ambiguous manner in which the word parallel is used by 
different writers. Of course we cannot follow him through his 
exhaustive account of the various plans which have been put for- 

“ward as improvements on Euclid’s method in this point. But 
we must note one rather important omission. A review 
of Mr. Wilson’s book on Elementary Geometry by De Mor- 
gan is quoted in an appendix; but there is no reference 
either to De Morgan’s admirable article on Euclid in the 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, which is probably less 
known to mathematical readers than it ought to be, or to his 
article on “ Parallels” in the Penny Cyclopedia. What De 
Morgan says in the last-mentioned article is so much to the pur- 
pose that we make no scruple of repeating it here :— 

Euclid obviously puts the whole difficulty into an assumption ; which, 
though the most direct course, is not that which is best calculated to give 
the highest degree of evidence to geometrical truths. For it is a more 
obvious proposition that two lines which intersect one another cannot both 
be parallel to a third line, and, this being granted, Euclid’s axiom readily 
follows. If it should be objected that this is merely Euclid’s axiom in 
another form, it is replied that the form is a more easy one, and therefore 

erable ; just as it would be wiser to assume “ Every A is B and every B 

A,” than the identical but more complicated proposition, “ Every A is 

B, and everything which is not A is not B.” 
The “ more obvious proposition” thus recommended by De Morgan 
is Playfair’s axiom ; and it so happens that the point of his recom- 
mendation is not very successfully met by Mr. Dodgson. It is an 
easy victory tc show that the axiom in this form is equivalent to 
Euclid’s; and then Mr. Dodgson proceeds to give reasons why 
Euclid’s should be preferred. He makes out that Euclid’s axiom 
is actually easier, since it puts before the learner “‘a Pair of Lines, 
a transversal, and two angles whose sum is less than two right 
angles—all clear positive conceptions”; while “ Playfair requires 
him to realize a Pair of Lines which never meet, though produced 
to infinity—a negative conception which does not convey to the 
mind any clear notion of the relative position of the Lines.” This 


appears to us to be little more than a play on words. Positive con- | 


ceptions are not necessarily easier to grasp than negative ones; and 

pad ape of two parallels, whether on paper or in the mind, is a 

much simpler object of intuition than that of a pair of straight 

lines met by a transversal which makes two interior opposite 
es less than two right angles. 

t a more formidable objection is behind, which Mr. Dodgson 
fully brings out only when he comes to discuss Mr. Wilson’s 
treatment of the subject in detail. It may be most clearly 
seen by substituting for Playfair’s axiom the equivalent state- 
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ment :—Through a given point outside a straight line only one 
rallel can be drawn to it. This at once raises the question, 

What business have you to assume that any parallel can be 
drawn? in other words, that parallels can and do exist in plane 
geometry, and that there is no external point through which 
a parallel cannot be drawn? The assumption, be it observed, 
is not made by Euclid. And we may further observe that it 
is not such a small one as it looks, especially in the light of 
modern geometrical speculations. For it results from the work 
of Lobatschewsky and others that our actual geometry is not an 
elucidation of eternal and immutable and unique relations, but is 
rather in the nature ofa purely physical science. Thatis to say, it is 
the investigation of properties of space, or of things in so far as 
they occupy space, which might quite conceivably have been 
different. A consistent geometry (though of course inapplicable 
to our real experience) can be, and has been, founded on the cate- 
gorical denial of Playfair’s axiom. Euclid’s geometry is the science, 
not of space absolutely, but of a particular kind of space; and in 
this view the doctrine of parallels lays down very characteristic 
and important properties of that kind of space. When we are in- 
vestigating the properties of anything, our knowledge of them is 
not thoroughly scientific until it is connected, as far as possible, by 

roofs. We must know not only that the properties coexist, but 

ow far one implies the other. Now Euclid does not assume, 
but proves, the real existence of parallels to be a property of the 
space he is dealing with: and here he has a great advantage over 
most of the innovators. They commit precisely the same oversight 
of making a large tacit assumption which they are ready enough 
to charge Euclid with on other occasions. The substance of the 
objection would be the same without appealing to imagina 
geometry. But it appears to us (paradoxical as it may sound 
that the considerations above suggested give it more reality. For 
one sees that it is a question, not of logical arrangement, but of 
real physical explanation. The assumption of Playfair’s axiom in 
the lump is objectionable in precisely the same way that it would 
be objectionable in physics to assume the conservation of energy as 
an axiom, and also to assume that a perpetual motion is impossible. 
Still the objection is not insuperable. It is possible to prove the 
general part of the alternative form of Playfair’s axiom—namely, 
that a parallel can always be drawn to a given straight line 
through an external point—before assuming the special part, on 
which depends the peculiar quality of the space we have the 
happiness to live in, namely that only one parallel can be so 
drawn. This was done by Mr. Hirst in a course of lectures on 
| elementary geometry given by him several years ago. Whether it 
| is done in the published woxks of any of the “ modern rivals” 
| whose claims are discussed by Mr. Dodgson is more than we can 
say. Mr. R. P. Wright's auxiliary proposition (which Mr. Dodg- 
son takes as a specimen of his treatise, in order to pass on it a 
rather supercilious criticism, apparently without seeing what it is 
meant to lead to, and what difficulties are being encountered) is 
that one, and only one, perpendicular can be drawn to a straight 
line from an external point. But he has to prove it by folding 
over the paper, which is a proceeding of doubtful fairness, and in 
fact involves assumptions about the nature of space of three 
dimensions. If such assumptions were made openly from the 
first ; if surfaces and lines were defined and conceived as bound- 
aries ; if projections and other modern methods were freely intro- 
duced as soon as they could be made useful ; if, in short, geometry 
were frankly treated as a physical science—then we should have 
before us a scheme of innovation really worth discussing. 

To return. to the immediate subject, the adoption of Play- 
fair’s axiom in either form would not involve any really 
serious alteration of Euclid’s treatment; and the wider ques- 
tion of Euclid’s general merits as’ a text-book is by no means 
concluded by the opinion that may be formed on this “ well- 
worn subject,” as De Morgan calls it. The presumption from 
antiquity, on which the champions of Euelid naturally lay 
great stress, is one that cuts both ways. On the one hand 
we have to consider that Euclid’s treatise was written not 
only when geometry had not received any of its modern exten- 
sions, but when logic was in its infancy. De Morgan points 
out that Euclid was almost certainly unacquainted with Aristotle’s 
work, and further that he gave himself much superfluous 
trouble by demonstrating separately and independently proposi- 
tions which are logically equivalent. Again, we do not so much 
as know that Euclid intended his Elements to be used as an 
elementary book in the modern sense. So that altogether it 
would seem highly improbable that Euclid should have spoken 
not only the first but the last word on the systematic teaching of 
geometry, and that no material improvement on his method should 
| be practicable On the other hand we have the fact that none of 
; the attempts which have as yet been made to improve upon 


| Euclid has commanded anything like a general or decisive success. 
| Mr. Dodgson’s detailed criticism on the “modern rivals” soy 
| to show (so far as we can tell without comparing at first hand the 
| books criticized) that they fall into the following classes :—1. Works 
| which seriously aim at attaining a precision equal to Euclid’s by 
| other means, and carry out their intention with real power and 
originality, but are unsuited for beginners. Such are Legendre’s 
and Peirce’s. 2. Works which gain apparent facility at the expense of 
thoroughness and exactness. 3. Works which depart from Euclid 
| chiefly or wholly as to matters of style and detail, and as to which 
it is questionable whether improvement, assuming that there is 
some real improvement, be worth gaining at the cost of uniformity 
_ of teaching and reference. Mr. Dodgson’s book opens with a fan- 
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tastic picture of two examiners looking over geometrical book- 
work and driven to distraction by all the candidates following 
different manuals, and occasionally skipping from one to another. 
Now on this it may be observed that geometry does not exist 
for the convenience of examiners, Nevertheless it is true that in 
a subject of exact science where the difficulty of agreeing upon 
any one natural order of demonstration seems almost insupera le, 
but in fact one order of demonstration has been in possession for 
many centuries, there are very strong reasons for not disturbing 
that order except on cogent evidence. It must not be made an 
article of faith that nothing better than Euclid is possible. In- 
deed it is conceivable that in the course of generations the average 
mathematical capacity of civilized men may be so far developed as 
to make it proper to use methods and conceptions in elementary 
teaching which are now rightly reserved for a later stage. 
One can imagine Euclid being studied part passu with modern 
geometry and in the light of it. But in the meantime our Univer- 
sities and schools cannot reasonably be called upon to displace 
Euclid until something is produced which commands such general 
approval among competent persons as will entitle it to take 

uclid’s place. It is possible, as hinted by De Morgan and Mr. 
Todhunter, that the failure of so many of the attempts hitherto 
made is due to their authors not having sought geometry with a 
whole heart. Whoever seeks to make things easy first, and to 
make his method scientific afterwards, will assuredly reap the just 
reward of his insincerity in ignominious failure. One thi a 
certain, that every honest endeavour to find a better way t 
Euclid’s out of the fundamental difficulties of geometrical exposi- 
tion must lead to a fuller understanding of the magnitude of 
those difficulties, and a truer appreciation of the power shown b 
Euclid in pling with them. The wonder is not that w 
points shod found in his method, but that with all the re- 
sources of modern mathematics his work has been so little bettered. 
The practical use of Euclid’s Elements may hereafter be consider- 
ably modified. As it is, the editors have altered his genuine text 
and. arrangement, and not always for the better, more than most 
people know. But in any case his historical position as the 
sounder of systematic geometry, and his unique fame as the writer 
of a scientific treatise which has held its ground for more than 
twenty centuries, can only be confirmed and exalted. 


QUAKER COUSINS.* 


N reviewing The King’s Dues, a former novel by Mrs. Mac- 
donell, we had to praise a fresh and simple story, which pre- 

us moreover by being in a single volume. There was a 
concentration of natural incidents in a pleasant and simply told 
love-tale, whose scenes were ae, laid among the orchards 
and cliffs of one of the Channel Islands. Quaker Cousins impresses 
one at first sight as a far more serious affair. Not only is it in the 
tion three-volume form, but the three volumes are unusually 
bulky. This of course necessarily proves nothing more than a 
more aspiring attempt on the part of the author, and we were 
yather curious to see how she had acquitted herself. The result 
is that, although she has again written a very readable novel, 
we could wish, for her own sake as well as ours, that she had 
been somewhat less ambitious, As before, she had good matter 
to start with, but she has spun it out with gratuitous prolixity. 
She would, we think, have done much more wisely had she 
confined herself as before to a single volume, although this 
time perhaps she might have advantageously enlatged it. The 
sections of the story want screwing together; we have a detailed 
biography of many of the people from their school days to their 
marriages, and even afterwards; characters that are not only sub- 
ordinate but insignificant are introduced at unnecessary length, or 
are brought in merely to be dismissed; we have descriptions of 
commonplace interiors and their furniture given with a minute- 
ness which would have been more in place in an auctioneer’s 
catalogue; and there are not a few unnecessary and superfluous 
digressions. This is the more to be regretted since we are really 
interested, though the interest is too often flagging or in suspense. 
For Mrs. Macdonell has the art of making the persons with whom 
she is in sympathy very real both to herself and her readers; 
the Quaker cousins, and especially Phoebe Marsland, the heroine, 
are thrown out in relief with affectionate care and with many 
delicately suggestive touches. Besides, the author has the good 
sense to confine herself to ground with which she is thoroughly 
uainted. We have none of those distorted scenes which are 
evidently taken at second-hand from a course of cramming intended 
to extend the writer’s experiences; no wild flights of imaginative 
sensation that land us in hopeless extravagances and absurdities, 
But we have a satisfactory blending of the different ranks of 
ordinary society, from shopkeepers and vulgar-minded nowveaur 
riches to ladies and gentlemen of cultivation and refinement. And 
in describing folly and vulgarity there is a vein of genuine humour 
which is often piquant enough. Nor do we object by any means 
to all the episodes which, from a severely critical point of view, 
scarcely fall within the scheme of the story, Thus the fact of 
the cousins being Quakers, except that it gives a distinctive title 
to the book, has little or no sigaificance. The children, taken 
pre hey under the paternal wing, are brought up as members 
of Church of England, and see no more of the Society 


Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell, Author of “For ihe Queen’s 
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of Friends to which their parents belonged. Yet the circum- 
stance gives occasion for a very graphic account of an inter- 
view, when a deputation is sent by the “Crankton monthly 
—-* to the lady who had the cousins in 

with the object of inquiring into their up-bringing and welfare. 
Mrs. Burton, their aunt by marriage, is an underbred tradesman’s 
wife, who prides herself on her style and showy surroundings, and 
who usually has no lack of self-confidence. “ But conscience makes 
cowards of us all,” and an embarrassing secret is weighing heavily 
on her; the fact being that the husband had misapplied the o : 


little patrimony, and although of course he could not be ly 
bound to give a strict account of it to outsiders, yet he might find 
himself embarrassed when asked for explanations. @ pru- 
dently takes himself out of the way, leaving his more co us 


wife to represent him. She fortifies her moral resolution by a com- 
placent survey of the appointments of her sitting-room, and, 
arraying her person in gorgeous apparel, prepares to crush the 
unwelcome visitors by her splendour. The outward contrast indeed 
is sufficiently striking. The Quaker gentleman at the head of the 
deputation wears the regulation collarless coat, and carries in his 
hand the broad-brimmed hat. The two ladies who accompany 
him as assessors are in simple drab and black. Their manners 
are particularly gentle unassuming. Yet somehow Mrs. 
Burton, though no close observer, perceives that the mild-spoken 
delegates are not to be snubbed; and, as the interview ds, 
the impression that she is on her trial before a formidable tribunal 
checks her patronizing volubility, and turns her assumption of 
confidence into visible confusion. Taken by itself, the scene, as 
we have said, is excellently graphic. The weak point is that it 
leads =o no effective dénouement at the moment, although it 
drives Burton straightway to destroy the document which 
might have been produced in evidence against her and her 
husband. Forced into a corner by a quiet cross-examination, she 
naturally struggles out of it by a blunt denial that her deceased 
kinswoman had executed any will. And the Quakers, feeling that 
in that case there is no more to be said, mildly profess to accept 
1 f pleasant deseri: shown through: 
e same power 0 t iption is shown out. 
In the opening chapter, for instance, we are introduced to the 
children and their mother in her — old-fashioned garden in 
the country town of Snaresby. ith her gentle manners and 
austerity tempered by affection, the elderly Quakeress is very prettily 
drawn, and we half s the foreboding sorrows of her little girl, as 
Mersland lo dying of pelalel wie 
is dying of a is busying wi 

arrangements for the welfare of her beloved children, Her choice 
of a guardian proves most unfortunate; and, as we should have 
said, is most improbable, had it not been obviously indispensable to 
the idea of the story. Of course she has no reason to suspect the 
honesty of Henry Burton; but she must have seen that he is made 
of stuff very different from that which is approved in the com- 
munion of the Quakers, and there is much in his manners that 
is repugnant to her, He isa gay man of the business world, - 
who lives fast if he works industriously; and even his business 
qualities are so very doubtful that his own father declines to 
receive him as a partner in his large and flourishing establishment. 
Mrs, Marsland does not know what the old gentleman more than 
suspects—namely, that Burton is eagerly looking out for short 
cuts to fortune, and would speculate more than he does if his 
means admitted of it. She dies, and her orphan children are 
removed to their new home, where 
complain of their treatment, since 
be ek quite on a footing with their wealthier cousins. 
is a good-natured, if a weak man; and he has every reason to 
re his charges. For their 2,000/. has come as a godsend 
to him; and indeed for the time there would appear to be a 
blessing on his malappropriation of their money. All he touches 
with it turns to gold, and his dealings in local railway shares 
launch him on a career of prosperity. He is su to be rich 
already when his father dies, a aire to the business 
which makes him really a wealthy man, What puzzles us is 
why, when in possession of an income so ample that he can 
rent a magnificent country residence, reconstruct it, fill it with the 
most costly works of art, and give splendid entertainments to the 
magnates who still pretend to look down upon him, he does not 
promptly invest, in accordance with the provisions of Mrs, Mars- 

d’s will, the paltry 2,000/. to which he has been so greatly in- 
debted. We should have fancied that a man who would rather 
be honest than not, and who was really fond of the children he 
had received into his household, when squandering mo 
broadcast would have gladly bought the luxury of a satisfi 
conscience when he could have made restitution at such an easy 
rate. That notion, however, never seems to strike him; and the 
consequence is that Will Marsland, who is kept exceedingly short 
of funds in the midst of all that palatial magnificence, is balked 
of his fancies as to his future at a very critical point in his career, 
as well as of his hopes of a marriage on which he has set his heart. 

We have remarked that the author dwells at disproportionate 
length on the school days of her hero and heroine, 
as we readily admit, she may reasonably reply that it was in 
these days they formed the growing intimacy which had moment- 
ous results for both of them. Phoebe is a charming little girl, 
almost precociously intelligent, eae sweet-tempered, very 
energetic, and very self-denying ; whi 6. brother is a brig ht 
and clever boy, with a large share of his sister's 
nature. So he and a certain Allen Warrener become fast friends, 
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to the envy of many of their schoolmates, and more especi- 
ally of his cousins the Burtons. For Allen is of an order 
altogether superior to the society of ry tradesmen and 
Sasbieuhing business people to which the Burtons belong. 
Mrs. Burton takes advantage of Allen’s devotion to his friend 
to force herself on the acquaintance of his mother Lady 
Frances; and she persists in clinging to him with affectionate 
appreciation, though he honestly shows his dislike to her and her 
sons. Allen is no fool, and he is a good judge of a lady, and 
robably would gladly have repelled Mrs. Burton’s advances more 
Fecidedly or avoided her altogether. But he likes Will Marsland’s 
‘sister as much as he likes Will; even more indeed, as it proves 
in the end. For Phebe is both pretty and lively, and she has 
naturally the lady-like manners to which he has always been 
accustomed. It is probable that the feelings with which he 
regarded her grew unconsciously warmer and deeper, but the 
author ingeniously leads us to believe that he may throw him- 
self at the girl’s feet at any moment. He tantalizes us, and does 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, he offers himself to an 
heiress, though he marries her for her attractions, and not for her 
money. He has made a grand mistake, although, by an astound- 
ing piece of luck, her early death leaves him a free man again. 
This time, we feel persuaded, he will turn to Phoebe; the more so 
that, in seeking her sympathy, he treats her with brotherly unreserve, 
except that, with natural delicacy, he says nothing directly of 
his matrimonial disappointments. Not a bit of it, however. He 
remains perversely blind, as before, to the real bent of his 
feelings. In the infatuation of his self-delusion he tries Pheebe's 
feelings to the uttermost; for the poor girl had long before 
fallen over head and ears in love with him. She is on the 
point of slipping through his fingers, having accepted an invitation 
to emigrate to the antipodes; and were it not that her life must 
evidently be blighted, we should say unhesitatingly “Serve him 
right.” As if to add insult to injury, he tells her that he hopes to 
marry again and give a new mother to his little girl. Of course 
we have believed all this time that the separation will never take 
place; and yet we at length begin to be doubtful. Authors have 
ing in their power, and there is no answering for their 
caprices. It is quite conceivable, unlikely as it appears, that Mrs. 
Maedonell may be contemplating a coupde plume. And we are 
relieved when at the last moment she declines to violate pre- 
cedents. Allen’s good fortune stands by him to the last. Being 
thrown over by the young woman with whom he had been ne- 
—— an alliance, he honourably retires from what must have 
a second lease of misery, and with a candid confession of 
the feelings he has tardily realized, he proposes to make himself 
and Phoebe happy. It seems rather hard upon her brother Will, 
who is just as deserving and at least as self-sacrificing, that, 
with his warm feelings and domestic tastes, he is never to be con- 
soled for an early disappointment. But as the two women who 
knew and loved him the best pronounced that “ Will was as happy 
as he deserved to be,” we suppose we need waste no unneces- 
sympathy on him; and so a story whose chief fault is its 

p~ Ale te is brought to a pleasant and satisfactory end. 


NOTES BY A NATURALIST ON THE CHALLENGER.* 


Fes most palpable result of the Challenger expedition is the 
copious and highly valuable literature which it has been the 
means of giving to the public. The books and papers compiled 
by naval officers attached to the ship, or by members of the 
civilian staff, are to be counted by dozens, and furnish an exhaus- 
tive account, not only of the general objects and historic occur- 
rences of the voyage, but of the various branches of scientific 
observation and research which came within the ken of this 
specially trained and selected body of investigators. A further 
series of instructive memoirs is made up by the reports of eminent 
naturalists at home on the collections made during the course 
of the voyage, illustrative of the fauna and flora of the lands visited 
and the ocean depths laid under contribution. Out of all this 
abundance of scientific material there is no single work to which 
we can point with more satisfaction than the Notes by a Natu- 
ralist in which Mr. H. N. Moseley embodies the observations and 
studies of an exceptionally gifted and keen-sighted lover of nature. 
From his father, the well-known Canon Moseley, he had in- 
herited an - disposition towards the pursuit of science ; and 
before the departure of the Challenger he had done good 
work in Ceylon in connexion with the solar eclipse of 1871, 
taking advantage of the opportunity to make special studies 
of the structure and functions of the land planarian worms, 
throwing thereby new and important light upon the homologous 
in the higher animal organisms in general. It is especially 
in the field of biology that Mr. Moseley has made a name for 
himself, having followed up his more general Oxford culture 
in the physiological and biological schools of Vienna and Leipzig. 
His an Sree in this department marked him out for 
the nati history staff of the Challenger, under Sir Wyville 
Thomson; and a number of original memoirs published in the 
Transactions ot the Royal and other learned Societies, in addition 
to the volume before us, sufficiently attest the fitness of the 
appointment. 


* Notes by a Naturalist on the “ 


Chalienger,” during the Vo Round 
AL PR. 


the World in the Years 1872-1876. By H.N. Moseley, M S., &c. 
With Map, two Coloured Piates-and numerous Woodcuts. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1879. 


In point of form Mr. Moseley’s work presents us with a kind of 
diary of the scientific cruise ; whilst in its descriptive power, as well 
as in his keen perception of facts and his power of rapid generaliza- 
tion, he reminds us of Mr. Darwin's famous Journal of Researches in 
the Beagle, forty years back. Whilst professedly undertaking the 
study of botany and geology, Mr. Moseley seems to have let no 
aspect of nature escape his notice. If his first thought, as 
the ship touched at each new island or coast, was to enlarge 
his store of rare or novel plants, animals, or insects, he had 
a no less careful eye to elehevie was striking or character- 
istic in the aspect, customs, or beliefs of the inhabitants. A 
large proportion of his work is thus taken up with the affinities, 
the manners, the religion, and physical surroundings of the most 
diverse races-—South Americans, Polynesians, Malays, Japanese, 
and Chinese. Nota little humour is thrown at times into his 
descriptions of these people, their sayings and doings, their amuse- 
ments and general mode of life, which are further illustrated by 
expressive woodcuts. The breadth of his philosophical survey 
and his power of rapid reference to the first principles of things 
is seen in his quick perception of human nature as radically one 
and the same in the Fiji savage—not to go lower still in the 
— scale—and in the most artificial product of modern 
culture :— 


The audience at Nakello, when they shouted with laughter, produced a 
general sound exactly like that proceeding from a European audience. No 
doubt the sound of laughter is one of the very earliest and oddest of human 
cries. It is certainly an astonishing sound, and one that it is very difficult to 
listen to and analyse without prejudice and a remote feeling of sympathy. 
The best way to study it that I know, is to seize on opportunities when one 
is being constantly interrupted, say at one’s club, in reading’a serious book, 
by shouts of laughter from a party of strangers; one can then note the 
curious variety of spasmodic sounds produced, and marvel that men in the 
midst of rational conversation should be compelled by necessity to break off 
suddenly their use of language and find relief and enjoyment in the utter- 
ance of perfectly inarticulate and animal howls, like those of the “ Long- 
armed Gibbon.” 


The most original field for anthropological observation was offered 
by the Admiralty Islands, no European being known to have set 
foot upon this out-of-the-way group of the Malay archipelago, 
although cursory notices had been made public by Dentrecasteaux 
and other voyagers. Native implements and weapons had also 
found their way in numbers into the Christy and other collections. 
The Challenger on anchoring was beset by canoes full of eager 
natives, waving their paddles in token of friendship, and shouting 
“ Laban, laban,” which was at first thought to sound like “ tabac, 
tabac,” but turned out to be, like “ sigor, sigor,” the no less puzzling 
cry at Humboldt Bay, the word for iron. Iron was the wealth 
coveted by all the islanders. Ordinary hoop-iron roughly broken 
into short pieces made a kind of currency, and purchased any 
amount of native wares and products. Matches and burning- 
glasses failed to make the usual impression. Looking-glasses were 
not at all understood, nor were pipes and tobacco. A white arm, leg, 
or chest was looked at with intense curiosity and wonder, es 
cially by the women, the natives seeming to think that the skin 
was painted white, the negroes on board alone not having got the 
paint on. Mr. Moseley made some progress with the language, ob- 
taining some fifty-five words, besides the numerals of the islanders, 
which he has made the subject of a separate paper. The numerals 
up to ten are = by him here, differing in some cases from those 
given by Jacobs, the American explorer in 1844, whose work is 
extremely rare. A curious point is that 8 and 9, Anda Huap 
and Anda Sip, are expressed as 10 minus 2 and Io minus 1; 
a term for the numeral 10 having been arrived at in count- 
ing before 8 and 9 had been named—a custom known, our 
author mentions, among distant races like the Ainos and some 
other North American tribes, but not met with among other 
Polynesians or Melanesians. It is, however, found in the lan- 
guage of one Micronesian island, Yap, in the Caroline group. No 
signs of cannibalism were detected among these natives, though 
they have been ill reported of in this respect by other voyagers. A 
human humerus wrapped round with feathers was found in use in 
the chief temple as a charm to swear by. The dead are buried in 
the ground, but are, it appears, frequently dug up again, the skulls 
and other bones being used to decorate the houses. Each small 
island is under its own chief, the principal power resting with the 
chief of Wild Island. The Admiralty Islanders are most remark- 
able for haviug no bows, arrows, spears, or other weapons. The 
oaly domestic animals at all abundant among them are pigs. Two 
dogs, one a puppy, were seen upon Wild Island. As regards the 
zoology of the islands, two species of Fruit bats (Pteropine) and 
an opossum (Cuscus) were procured. The dugong and dolphin 
are sometimes killed. Of birds there are greater varieties, including 
eagles, lories, kingfishers, tree swifts, pigeons, and cockatoos. In 
the swamp pools lurks a species of crocodile, much dreaded by the 
natives. 

At the Cape of Good Hope Mr. Moseley found an opportunity 
of thoroughly studying the anatomy and biological relations 
of the wormlike land-living Peripatus. Before this time nothi 
was known of the manner of development of this curious ms 
which had been generally classed with the annelids, though 
its alliance with the myriapods had been suspected by Quatrefages. 
The fact of its breathing air by means of trachee had not been 
observed. It is now made clear that in Peripatus capensis we see 
closely represented the ancestral type of all air-breathing arthro- 
poda, z.e. of all insects, spiders, and myriapods. Its aspect is 
that of a black caterpillar, some three inches in length, a pair of 
simple horn-like antenne projecting from the head, the mouth 
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vided with tumid lips, and a double pair of horny jaws. It 
a seventeen pairs of short conical feet, each armed with a pair of 
hooked claws. The skin is soft and flexible, without chitinous 
rings. The creature breathes by means of tracheal tubes, like 
those of insects. Instead of opening to the exterior by a small 
number of apertures (stigmata), distributed along the sides of the 
body, as in all other tracheated animals, these tubes are far less 
highly — and are scattered irregularly over the whole sur- 
face of the animal’s skin. Here we may probably see existing the 
earliest stage in the evolution of trachee, these tubes having 
been developed in the first tracheate animal out of skin glands 
scattered over the body. In higher tracheate animals Mr. 
Moseley considers the tracheal openings to have become restricted 
to certain definite positions through the action of natural selection. 
Specimens of Peripatus were with sages | — Our author 
was fortunate in finding one under an old cart-wheel at Wyn- 
berg. Immediately on opening it he saw its trachee, throwing a 
flood of new light upon the origin of these organs in general. 

The zoological results of the deep-sea dredgings were, on the 
whole, disappointing. High hopes had been entertained by 
enthusiastic naturalists, with the late Professor Agassiz at their 
head, that almost all important fossil forms would be found repre- 
sented by living specimens at great depths. To the last not a 
cuttlefish came up in the Challenger’s deep-sea net but it was 
eagerly squeezed to see if it had a belemnite’s bone in its back, 
and trilobites were anxiously looked out for. One coral (Bathyactis 
symmetrica) was found to range from a depth of 30 to 2,900 
fathoms, varying greatly in size, yet not at all in accordance 
with depth. Nearly all crustacea seem to increase in size with the 
sea depth. Large specimens were ed of Serolis and other 
large isopods, and large Scalpellums. The decapod crustaceans, 
however, were in no case so large as the biggest of the shal- 
low-water forms. Numbers of interesting new genera and 
a of well-known families of animals were brought up by 
the dredge, but very few which differed widely in their essen- 
tial anatomical structure from hitherto known forms. No 
missing links were picked up to fill gaps in the zoological tree. 
The excessively wide, but less diversified, area of the ocean floor 
contrasts unfavourably in regard to the production of species with 
the corresponding areas of the land surface, which Mr. Darwin, has 
shown to enjoy special conditions favouring the development of ever 
new and varying forms. The most important and aberrant new 
animal form obtained by the Challenger’s deep-sea dredgings seems 
to be an ascidian, which Mr. Moseley has been the first to describe 
under the name of Octacnemus bythius. This abnormal specimen 
is figured in the accompanying woodcut, one-half the natural 
size. It is distinguished by having eight conical radially 
dis lobes. The walls of the body are perfectly trans- 
parent. It has a small pedicle for attaching itself to the 
sea bottom; but the greater of its under surface is free 
and unattached. The usualexhalant and inhalant apertures are 
ciearly seen in the diagrammatic section shown in the woodcut. 
There is no gill network apparent, but the respiratory sac is flat- 
tened out to form a horizontal membrane across the cavity of the 
body between these apertures. The principal viscera are gathered 

ether into a compact nuclear mass, as in Salpa, this nucleus 
being attached to the under surface of the horizontal membrane. 
Upon the nucleus lies the nerve ganglion with a globular sense 
organ in connexion with it. The animal seems to have no imme- 
diate affinities among other ascidians, and must be placed in a 
special family, Octacnemide. 

pyro hee important or original are Mr. cy studies of 
the co allied to millepora and stylaster, scarcely known before 
in the living state. He has made special studies of the colouring 
matter in marine animals the 
voyage, greatly aide e spectrosco ether afloat or on 
shore, during the Whee ariel of 68,650 miles, his active mind 
was devoted to the accumulation of knowledge. Nor must it be 
supposed that his book is a dry repertory of scientific details. On 
the contrary, we cannot point to any book of travels in our 
day more vivid in its powers of description, more varied in its 
subject-matter, or more attractive to every educated reader. 


HOW TO LEARN DANISH.* 


'INHE Norwegian comic new rs perpetuate a type of tra- 
T velling Englishman which ie not familiar 
The male of this type has long Piccadilly weepers, trousers of a 
remarkable check pattern, and an eyeglass stuck hard into his eye ; 
the female is of jaunty appearance and skirts comparatively short, 
she wears a kind of pseudo-masculine coat buttoned over the chest, 
and a necktie with a pin. She and her companion are reprezented 
in positions of the utmost danger, careless alike of personal risk or 
personal dignity. He leans over into a waterfall to drink, while 
she holds him resolutely by the coat-tails; she stands fishing on a 
rock in the midst of rapids, while he contemplates her from the 
bank, with his legs swaying over an abyss. Endless fun is ex- 
tracted from the unconventionality of our dress, from the fool- 
hardy courage of our exploits, from the perfunctory ardour of our 
admiration of nature, but most of all from our extraordinary ignor- 
ance of the language of the people we visit year after year. That 
est means “ horse,” and that strar means, more or less, “ Look 


* How to Learn Danish. A Manual for Students of Dene ‘Merwenien. 
By E.C. Otté. London: Triibner & Co. 


sharp!” these are the limits of the Englishman's knowledge of 
Norse; so, at least, the Norwegian humourists aver. But this 
ignorance has a very awkward side, for the Norwegians are a par- 
ticularly sensitive and self-conscious race. They do not grin and 
show their teeth with the imperturbable good nature of the Italian ; 
they have as little idea of helping themselves b _— 
lation as the Scotch have. They are not cated ey are 
distressed and enraged, when a party of ignorant Englishmen in- 
vade their quiet. The student and .townsman can laugh at 
the eccentricities of the English strangers, but he is himself a 
stranger in the mountains, and it never occurs to the peasant of 
Romsdal or Thelemarken to laugh; it is not his ce A express- 
ing indignation. Hence, when we hear, as we so often do, bitter 
complaints of the sluggishness and unfriendliness of the Norse 
peasant, we may generally conclude that no effort has been made 
to speak courteously to him in his own tongue; and if tourists 
will only consent to buy Miss Otté's excellent manual before the 
leave their homes and inwardly to digest it on the way, they wi 
find the knowledge they have gained of infinite service to them on 
their travels. 

It is quite true that the language spoken in the interior of 
Norway is not exactly the same as that of which Miss Otté treats. 
Each of the great districts has a dialect of its own, and a peasant 
from Gausdal can hardly understand another from Hallingdal 
better than he can understand an educated man from Christiania. 
But although these dialects have an extraordinary philological in- 
terest, many of them being more closely affiliated to the ancient 
Icelandic or Old Norse than any modern tongue, yet for practical 
purposes it is quite enough to know the Danish of newspapers, 
printed books, and ordinary refined conversation. The scheme for 
uniting these t dialects into one independent Norwegian 
language has n hotly advocated in Norway in the pre- 
sent generation, but without much support from men of the 
ripest judgment. Miss Otté has gone a little out of her way, but 
along a very interesting path, in describing the historical growth 
of attention to these singular survivals of a more ancient 
language. Certain Dano-Norwegian authors, and prominently 
Petter Dass, had introduced Norse words into their writings; but 
the first person to collect a glossary of these was a priest at Aske- 
vold, who in 1646 published, with much apologetic timidity, a 
little book which he called Den Norske Dictronarium. This con- 
tained about a thousand words; and Christen Jensen, the editor, 
expressed a hope that his little work would soon become the 
nucleus of more extended philological labours. But there was no 
response to his oanens for more than a century, when the famous 
Bishop Pontoppidan printed his Glossartum Norvegium at Bergen, 
in 1749. These were followed by the less important collections of 
Strém in 1762, of Wilse in 1780, and of Hjorthéy in 1785. All 
these imperfect sources were collected and enlarged by Hallager in 
his valuable gl » printed in 1802. But the earliest scientific 
student of these curious dialects was Markus Schnabel, a priest in 
the Hardanger, who died at the early age of thirty-six, before he 
had completed a monograph on the t dialect of the Har- 
danger, which still remains, although a fragment, one of the 
best treatises existing on the subject. The t authority, 
however, on the dialects is a writer who was himself born and 
bred among the peasants of Séndmore, one of the districts most 
rich in antique survivals; this is Professor Ivar Aasen, now an 
elderly man, who has given his whole life, with almost fanatical 
zeal, to the exposition of the Norwegian dialects. He is the 
originator of the famous Maalstrev, the attempt to enforce the 
peasant language on the inhabitants of the towns—a scheme which 
has threatened to become a dangerous political force in the 
country. In 1848 he led the way with his Grammar of the Nor- 
wegian Popular Speech,and in 1853 he propounded, in his Examples 
of the National Language of Norway, the scheme he had long de- 
signed of supplanting 7 a language based on the best dialects and 
the ancient speech of the country the use of the normal Danish 
written and spoken in the towns. In 1855 he published a comedy, 
and in 1863 a collection of songs, in this constructed language of 
his, and, in spite of the obvious artificiality of the project, it has 
enjoyed a surprising success. But the purely scientific works in 
philology produced by Professor Aasen deserve more attention 
than these experiments, and one of them, his Lexicon of Peasant 
Norse, originally published in 1858, and reprinted, with consider- 
able additions in 1873, is a wozk essential to every student of the 
tongues connected with our own. Miss Otté justly remarks that 
“‘ English students will find that his explanations of the strictly 
local meanings of many obsolete Norwegian words throw con- 
siderable light on obscure etymologies in their own language.” 

But Danish itself is full of amusing surprises for the _— 
student. In that most entertaining branch of philology whi 
discovers the pes i. fe between a word and its primary mean- 
ing Danish is particularly rich. Many of the derivatives which 
our mother-tongue hes lost still survive in Dano-Norwegian. 
“To ban” has a special significance when we know that the verb 
at bande means “to curse.” Soa stream is bek, exactly like the 
Cumberland word “beck.” Other North-country phrases retain 
the stamp of the Dane, such es “fell,” a mountain, from Fjedd ; 
“tarn,” a small lake, from Zjarn; a “jolly” boat, from Jolie. 
Our common verbs “ ransack,” “‘ score,” “egg” on, “ cram,” “ nag,” 
and many more, are so purely Danish that they strike the ear in 
conversation with a curiously lish sound. ially in the 
dialects of Jutland, to which Miss Otté does not refer, the simila- 
rity in phrase and pronunciation is strongly marked. In some 
instances we have borrowed a compound word, and have forgotten 
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half its meaning. Thus “buckwheat” is simply a corruption of 
Boghvede, from bog, “ beech,” and Hvede, “ wheat,” the grain being 
so called from its resemblance to a beech-nut; but this derivation 
had already been forgotten before we imported the word. 

Miss Otté has founded her manual upon that old-fashioned Ollen 
dorffian system at the naiveté of which we are accustomed to 
laugh, but has nevertheless contrived, even in the beginning of her 
grammar, to make the exercises interesting; while, when she 
reaches the stage at which the learner is eee to be able 
to read, she introduces him to the gems of Danish literature, first 
to the fairy tales of Hans Christian Andersen, and then to the 
dramas of Ibsen and the lyrics of Hertz and Christian Winther. 

One great difficulty that presents itself to the student of 
namely, the unsettled orthography of the uage. To a beginner 
the spelling of books seem as was that of 
English writing in the age of Elizabeth. If you havea friend who 
is a captain in the navy, you may address him as Kjere Capitaine 
or as Kere Kaptejn. You may call your house, huus or hus; you 
may address your letters to Kjébenhavn or Kébenhavn, to Chris- 
tianza or to Kristiania, If you wish to speak of an echo, and do 
not use the word Genlyd (or Gjenlyd), you may say Ekko or Echo, 
and no one will find fault with you. Some writers cannotaway with 
x and the mute /, others pin their faith to them religiously ; there 
are those who forswear diphthongs, and there are those who use 
them upon every possible occasion. This extraordinary confusion is 
the result of an imperfect system of orthographic reform, only as 
carly partially carried out. In the seventeenth century the Danes 

@ prepos‘erously artificial method of spelling, with needless 
reduplication of vowels and a multitude of silent consonants. For 
instance, the simple word have, to have, was spelt haffue. It occurred 
to Peder Syv, as it had occurred to the reformers of Spanish 
orthography, that it was a very foolish thing to represent a simple 
sound by a conventional symbol consisting of several letters—to repre- 
sent v, for instance, by fiu—and he waged constant war against this 
absurd reduplication. In his great treasury of grammatical learn- 
ing and philological research—his Grammatica Danica of 1685— 
he demonstrated with much acumen the evils of using modes of 
construction which were unknown to the Old Norse idiom. His 
countrymen gratefully entitled him philologus regius lingue danice, 
but forebore to correct their corrupt practices. Another gram- 
marian, Rosenqvist Héjsgaard, in the next century attempted 
with but little better success to correct the cumbrous practice of 
doubling the vowels and of writing Viin for Vin and Noord for 
Nord; and it was Héjsgaard who first to substitute for 
the aa, which has nearly the sound of a broad 9, the letter 4, 
which had been used for this sound in Swedish since the middle of 
the sixteenth century. It was the famous R. K. Rask, however, 
who in 1825 made the first really scientific effort to secure a 
phonetic cetagrephy in Danish, not in the pedantic spirit of some 
recent theorists, but merely so far as to display the relation of 
modern Dano-Norwegian to Swedish and to the ancient Icelandic. 
The principles expounded by Rask have, however, unfortunately 
been adopted only in part by the nation, and the result has been 
that extraordinary want of uniformity of which we have already 
spoken. The inconveniences of this universal i ity became 
so matked that in 1869 a Congress met at Stockholm with the 
express of deliberating on the best means of attaining a 
normal ree. og | for Norway and Denmark, and of reducing as 
much as — e divergence of Swedish from Danish. The 
system of spelling decided on by the Congress was received with 
eo favour throughout Scandinavia, and it is now highly pro- 

e@ that we may see disappear during our lifetime those 
absurdities in Danish orthography against which philologists have 
been vainly battling for more than two centuries. 


QUARTER SESSIONS FROM ELIZABETH TO ANNE.* 


himself might find some difficulty in being alto- 
gether dull among records concerned with the worthies of 
Devon, and beginning with the days of Sir Francis Drake. 
Doubly fortunate are those whom an experienced hand has saved 
the trouble of going ne winnowing process for themselves; 
for it would certainly not be easy to imagine a more entertainin 
as well as instructive compilation of its kind than that with whic 
Mr. Hamilton has presented us. Out of an abundance of materials 
which from the nature of the case were anything but uniformly in- 
viting he has, with a discrimination such as many a more ambitious 
historian might envy, selected not a little that is new and rothing 
but what is, in one way or another, characteristic; and he has thus 
made a really valuable contribution to the literature illustrating the 
of our national life. If we could find it in our heart to 
quarrel with him on the nt occasion, it would only be on 
account of an excessive sprightliness of style which he may possibly 
have 5 seer adopted as a matter of duty, but to which he seems 
to have nd himself asa not altogether unWilling victim. Every 
one knows the slightly patriarchal, if indubitably wholesome, 
flavour of the jests by which readers of papers at archeological 
Fw hw to relieve the stream of details flowing from 
their lips, causing their grateful audiences to laugh 


= Quarter Sessions from Queen Elizabeth to Queen Anne: Illustrations of 
Local Government and Hi drawn from gel ae (chiefly of the 
us By A. H. A, Hamilton, m: Sampson Low & 


with chastened, if not necessarily counterfeited, glee. Perhaps 
these sketches were originally written as contributions to a 
monthly magazine; or perhaps a tendency to be mildly jocular 
is inseparable from attempts to popularize what are generally 
deemed dry subjects; at all events, Mr. Hamilton is so ready 
with his qui at we were inclined to cry mercy some time 
before dh og reached the padding at the end of his book, We 
refrain from reproducing any of these gentle witticisms, to which 
taken separately it would indeed be harsh to object; but enough 
is as good as a feast even of such honest dainties. 

The design of this little volume strikes us as an admirably 
felicitous one. Executed on a larger scale, any attempt to give a 
picture of the activity of English justices of the peace during a 

riod extending over nearly a century and a half could hardly 

ve failed to weary all but professed antiquarian readers. As 
Mr. Hamilton observes, we find in these county records a con- 
stant recurrence of entries on certain subjects with regard to which 
little if any variation appears to be produced by the course of time. 
“Orders relating to bridges and pet seca and appeals in cases of 
affiliation are common in every reign, from that of Queen Elizabeth 
to that of Queen Victoria.” Nor, on the other hand, is much 
discrepancy to be looked for between the experiences of different 
English counties in the same periods of our history, so long as 
they are counties of the ordinary types to be reckoned among “ the 
more civilized parts of the land . Hamilton, therefore, judged 
well in ing his compilation after such a fashion as, without 
obscuring the continuity of many features in English county life, 
to bring out with special clearness those characteristics which 
distinguish its successive periods from one another. Thus:— 

Entries respecting “purveyance” and “privy seals” distinguish the 
reign of the — Queen. Persecutions of “ Popish recusants” are most 
frequent under James I. The Civil War overshadows everything else in 
the reign of his son. Indictments for profaneness and immorality are cha- 
racteristic of the Commonwealth. The entries which especially di a 
the reign of Charles II. are,as might be expected, of a very different 
character. They relate to the persecution of Protestant Nonconformists, 
and to the imposition of the hearth tax. 


The records of the county of Devon, from which Mr. Hamilton 
has chiefly drawn his illustrations, have not only a special interest 
of their own for students of the Elizabethan age, but they also, 
as it fortunately happens, begin at an earlier period, and are fuller 
in detail, than those of any other county with which he is ac- 
quainted. In very few counties are the earliest of these records 
older than the time of the Civil War; in Devonshire they com- 
mence as far back as 1592. Though, as Mr. Hamilton is informed, 
Cheshire, Westmoreland, and Wilts likewise boast records ex- 
tending back to the reign of Elizabeth, it is certainly curious 
how little attention has, as a rule, been paid to the preserva- 
tion of these materials and monuments of history in former ages. 
It is clear that the clerks of the peace in Devonshire, at all events, 
cared little about the use to which posterity might put their 
Sessions’ books. They kept them in a careless, hap sort of 
way, not even beginning a new volume with a new reign, such as 
that of King James I.; not carrying to its conclusion the notice 
of a transaction in which the county was so deeply interested as 
that of the benevolence of 1614-15; not stating the amount of 
the subscription to the King of Bohemia’s loan, adopted by the 
Court of Costat Sessions in 1620, and so forth. Still the mere 
illustrations of general English political history to be gleaned 
from Mr. Hamilton’s selections are numerous and full of interest ; 
and in the latter part of his volume he has judiciously varied his 
Devonshire extracts by others from the records of the county of 
Bucks, whose history presents so many contrasts to that of 
the Western county. For, on the whole, loyalty was long the 
most marked feature in the political physiognomy of Devon- 
shire, from the days of the Armada to those of the Civil War; 
and if she welcomed the Dutch deliverer in 1688, it was because 
King James had driven conservative feeling (as Mr. Hamilton 
rightly says) into a choice between the Church and himself. It is 
interesting to find in 1690, after Beachy Head, the enthusiasm of 
the Armada days repeating itself among the descendants of those 
who had of old upheld the cause of Elizabeth and England, and 
“ Drakes, Prideauxes, and Rolles, Fowell of Fowelscombe, and 
Fulford of Fulford, Sir Bourchier Wrey of Tawstock Park, and 
Sir William Courtenay of Powderham Castle,” taking the field at 
the head of their tenantry. But the feeling of the county was 
mainly Tory all the same, and on the whole Puritans and Puri- 
tanism had never found a very congenial soil in Devonshire. 
Thus in 1645 we meet with an emphatic complaint on the part of 
a sturdy Roundhead officer commanding the garrison at Peamo: 
that he wants two things “respecting his inward and ou 
condition ”— 
the one, a Preacher like Mr. Stirry, the other, a cup of London Beer. 
There is a scarcity of the former here, and the latter not to be had, only a 
little sowre Syder. If ever I return to London again, I shall (through the 


Grace of God) endeavour to have an higher esteem of those precious oppor- 
tunities which are there. 


Bucks, on the other hand, as is well known, long remained a centre 
of Puritan end afterwards of Whig opinions and sentiment, and 
Mr. Hamilton cites a pathetic note entered in the parish register of 
Amersham by the rector early in the eighteenth century, reckoning 
up with reference to his neighbourhood the Oliverian element 
pe oar “ ye wholecountry was kept inawe, and became exceedingly 
zealous and very fanatical, nor is ye poison yet eradicated. But ye 
Whartons,” athe the good man in a more hopeful spirit, * are gone 
and ye Hampdens agoing.” 
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As is well known, and as Mr. Hamilton reminds us in his pre- that the money of the country was hard to come at in the days of 


face, the importance of the affairs transacted at Quarter Sessions 
has been continually on the decrease ; and the further we go back 
among the records from which he has gathered his illustrations, 
the higher is the degree of interest aroused by them. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s days the jurisdiction of the justices in civil matters 
extended to questions of title, and in criminal matters included the 
wer of life and death ; nor does there appear to have been any 
substantial difference of jurisdiction between Sessions and Assizes. 
“The — times of great Elizabeth” had so deeply agitated 
society both at home and abroad, and by their wars and rumours 
of wars had added so largely to the adventurous and vagrant ele- 
ments in the population, that we cannot wonder at the Draconic 
igour by which it was sought from time to time to repress these. 
The few statistics given on this head by Mr. Hamilton are inte- 
resting, and suggest some curious speculations as to the relations 
between the progress of culture and that of humanity in the nar- 
rower sense of the term. In Germany, the period of a widespread 
intellectual awakening at the close of the middle ages was likewise 
a period in which the punishment of death was inflicted, if not 
with greater frequency, at least with greater cruelty, than at 
almost any other time. In England in the year 1598—a year 
when the glories of the great Elizabethan age were at their 
height—seventy-four persons were sentenced to be hanged in a 
single county within twelve months; so that, “as it may be 
supposed that most of them were young, if a similar ratio pre- 
vailed in other counties the numbers executed must have seriously 
affected the increase of the population.” Yet a Somersetshire 
justice, writing in 1596, and stating that in his county forty per- 
sons had been executed in the course of one year, deplores the fact 
that four-fifths of the felonies committed there had escaped trial. 
Some felons were reprieved for service in the Queen’s galleys (an 
institution to which, as Mr. Hamilton notes, Macaulay erroneously 
thought England to have remained a stranger till the times of 
Louis XIV.) ; and the county was charged, greatly to its discon- 
tent, with an annual 3/. a head for their maintenance by the Lords 
of the Council. 

Of the burdens im by the Crown upon the counties, how- 
ever, the most intolerable was that of “ benevolences,” which 
reached its height in the bad days of King James I., after having 
vexed the souls of the lieges of both Plantagenet and Tudor 
sovereigns. -It is known how the ingenious substitution by 
Richard III. of forced loans for forced gifts (which former he was, 
by circumstances over which he had no control, prevented from 
repaying) led to both methods being impartially adopted by his 
successors ; and Mr. Hamilton shows how under Elizabeth “ more 
direct intimidation than is generally supposed was employed in 
compelling wealthy persons to lend their money to the Queen.” 
“Tf,” runs the letter of the Lords of the Council, “any person 
shall refuse to be bound according to these letters, you shall 
certify their names to us at the days appointed for their appear- 
ance, before which day you shall likewise signify unto us the 
manner of their ill-behaviour and contempt herein, so as at the 
time of their appearance such order may be taken with them as 
their contempt and delays in this so necessary a service to Her 
Majesty and the realm deserveth.” But there can be no doubt 
that these exactions acquired a still more serious significance in 
the following reign. Mr. Hamilton quotes the letter of the 
Council ordering a benevolence issued in 1614, after the dissolu- 
tion of that “ Addled” Parliament from which the King had 
failed to obtain a single shilling; and it is curious enough that 
among the signatures of the Lords should be that of Sir Edward 
Coke, who, as Mr. Hamilton observes, is said at one time to have 
given an opinion adverse to the legality of benevolences. This 
opinion, however, as Hallam shows by a reference to the Reports, 
he revgked ; and in any case no special importance 
attaches to any .particular signature, since “under Elizabeth 
and James it seems to have been the practice for the whole 
Council to sign almost every public document.” What degree of 
freedom its members reserved to themselves for their private 
comments on resolutions in which they had had a formal share 
necessarily remains unrecorded. The order for a benevolence 
issued in 1614 was strongly protested against by the Devon 
justices in a letter signed by no less than thirty of their 
number, on the phraseology of which, we think, Mr. Hamil- 
ton Si pre unnecessarily severe. The protest was blandly 
rejected, but unfortunately no notice remains of the amount 
actually collected. When, after the Parliamentary failure of 
1621, the Government of James I. once more had recourse 
to the expedient of a benevolence, it is noteworthy that the 
request or demand is made, as Mr. Hamilton points out, with 
increased confidence of tone. The King openly blames his Parlia- 
ment for its illiberality in failing to supply him with means sufficient 
for the recovery of the Palatinate—a charge which, if we remember 
right, is fairly borne out by Mr. Gardiner’s recent narrative of the 
proceedings of the Session ; and goes on to bid the magistrates “ return 
unto us by the roth of June next a schedule of the names of such 
as shall contribute, and the sums given by them, that his Majesty 
may take notice of the good inclination of his subjects in a case of 
such importance, as likewise of such others (if any be) that out of 
obstinacy or disaffection shall refuse to contribute herein.” On this 
occasion again, ny it appears that twenty-seven of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of the county, being half of the entire body of 
justices, contributed a total of 233/. 10s., the amount collected 
from the whole county remains unknown. It cannot, however, 
have been other than relatively small; and, indeed, it is certain 


| James I. and of his son, largely though wealth had 
since the Tudor days of readier self-sacrifice. 

A burden felt with less individual soreness was that of Purvey- 
ance, concerning which in Queen Elizabeth’s times Mr. Hamilton 
| has some curious details, and which was increased during the — 
of Charles I. Of monopolies we hear nothing in Devon in 
Stuart period; and the imposition of shipmoney was naturally 
not felt as a novelty here. On the other hand, no county can have 
more severely suffered from the billeting of soldiers and sailors 
upon its inhabitants in the reckless period of Buckingham’s 
ascendency—the cost being defrayed by a rate upon the 
county, and this again repaid by means of a forced loan 
raised in the county itself. “ What, say the people, will 
His Majesty make war without provision of treasure, or must 
our county bear the charge for all England? Is it not 
enough that we undergo the trouble of the insolent soldiers in 
our houses, their robberies and misdemeanours, but that we 
must maintain them, too, at our own cost?” Yet the loyalty of 
Devonshire was not eradicated by this mischievous blundering ; 
and, after the days of Oliver’s Protectorate and of Desborough’s 
major-generalship had come to an end, it was an address of the 
Devonshire justices which appears to have given rise to the recall 
of the secluded members of the Long Parliament, although an 
unfavourable answer was in the first instance returned to it by the 
Devonshire man in whose hands the destinies of England then 
lay—General Monk. After the Restoration (which, by the way, is 
marked in the Sessions’ books by a revival of the use, or abuse, of 
the Latin tongue) the loyal spirit of the Devonshire justices finds at 
least one occasion of manifesting itself, when, on the discovery of the 
Rye House Plot, they vote ten pounds as a thankoffering, to be 
expended in decent seats in the chapel at Exeter Castle for the 
justices themselves, together with six pounds for four services and 
sermons on the duty of obedience, to be held and preached 
at Quarter Sessions. But, though on the same occasion a re- 
ward of forty shillings was offered for the securing of any 
Nonconformist preacher, the time was already at hand when a 
common grievance and a common fear were to unite high and low, 
Churchmen and Dissenters, against the rule of the last Stuart 
King. The hearth-tax and the fear of Rome together consumed 
the long-enduring loyalty of Devonshire to the House of Stuart. 
Happily, when the new reign brought its Act of Toleration, though 
that Act, as Mr. Hamilton points out, expressly excluded Roman 
Catholic recusants from its benefits, yet practically the blessed effects 
of the spirit of toleration extended beyond the sphere contemplated 
by the authors of the measure, and “ we find little or nothing from 
this time forward about the prosecution of any person in Devon- 
shire for his religious opinions or observances.” 

This little volume is full of many matters nearly, if not quite, 
equal in interest to those to which we have adverted; and of the 
humours of his subject Mr. Hamilton is, as we have observed, a 
more than adequate interpreter. “We hope he has further books of 
the kind in store for us; since he is one of those explorers who 
never trouble themselves or instruct their public in vain. 


AIRY FAIRY LILIAN* 


We confess to a total want of sympathy with books of the 
kind whereof Airy Fairy Lilian isa striking example. Why 
they are written at all, and why, being written, they are published, 
is a problem which we are always trying to solve and to which 
we can never find an answer. Neither in plot nor in character 
have they the smallest interest or the faintest spark of genius ; 
no likelihood of action rouses our sympathy, no elevation of 
thought claims our respect. They are as dull as they are 
improbable, as flat as they are ignoble. When we have finished 
the regulation three volumes, we feel as if we had been toiling 
over a barren waste where there was neither beauty of surrounding 
prospect nor ultimate object tu be attained. If the intellect of the 
reading public is to be judged by the standard*of such work as 
this, we fear we must discard all belief in national progress for 
this generation. Even if the workmanship were meritorious, it 
is usually a mistake in art for a novelist to take a well-known 
poem out of its original setting and transfer it to his own frame- 
work, The poem which the present author has appropriated as 
the peg wherevn to hang her washy prose, the miniature of delicate 
and subtle work which she has set herself to enlarge to life-size, is 
complete in itself, and of a finish. It seems almost an 
impertinence to say this. What, then, must it be to take this 
tender, dainty, suggestive sketch, and daub it over with the coarse 
brickdust and whitewash of this writer’s studio, broadening out 
the musical little madrigal into three octavo volumes, the inter- 
spaces filled up by prosaic details of domestic life, told with an 
amount of verbiage and silliness surpassing even all which this 
odious school of folly and sensuality combined has yet put forth P 
The author of Awy Fairy Lilian is not happy in her heroines. 
Lilian, who has no more right to her name than has pewter to be 
called silver, is a girl of whom a spiteful spinster or a severe matron 
would be sure to say, “I should like to give her a good shaking.” 
She is of the spring-jointed kind, which either rushes or runs, either 
skips or dances, but rarely walks ; and véhen it does, being under five 
feet and slender in proportion, walks with the aff solemnity 


* Airy Fairy Lilian. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” &c. 
g vols. ‘Londen : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1870. 
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of a 

butterfly sort, this notable heroine is fond of putting on the airs 
of pride and majesty, of offended dignity and womanly reserve, to 
vary the enchanting simplicity or provoking archness, the infantile 
insouciance, bewildering naughtiness, or irresistible coaxing, where- 
with she captivates her guardian, Sir Guy Chetwoode, and turns 
the heads of Taffy and Archibald, and half-a-dozen others of either 
sex. We have scene upon scene of Lilian’s ridiculous affectations 
till we weary of the theme, and long for a little human nature as 
a relief from a gingerbread figure smeared with jam and 
stuck over with gold leaf. Yet, with all her seductive charms and 
delightful caprices, this fairy creature can be vulgar as well 
as insolent, coarse as well as spiteful. This last quality she shows 
in full measure to Florence, the author's béte noire, as she puts it, 
but substantially a more rational and less detestable creature than 
her rival ; the first she shall prove for herself. ‘Oh, hang those 
midges!” is one of her pleasant phrases ; and then she “ opens her 
eyes wide” at the laughter of her hearers: —“ Have I said anything 
very bizarre?” Another choice specimen is when she says, “ with 
a distinct imitation of Kate Santley,” “ You don't take any bobs 
off my wages”; and “ What a tarradiddle!” may come in as 
third from among twenty more of the kind. The occasion on 
which she gives utterance to this last flower of speech is too 
tich to be passed over. It is one of the characteristic passages 
of the book, and begins thus:—“‘ Nurse, wash my hair,’ says 
Lilian.” After some ineffable rubbish in the shape of poetical 


. reflections, heavy padding about the golden sunlight and the mul- 


lioned windows, the inviolable quietness’ in all the air,” and the 
late roses which Lilian kisses and caresses and speaks to as if they 
were friends :—“‘ La, my dear,’ says Mrs. Tipping, ‘it is only four 
days since I washed it before.” ‘Never mind, Ninny, wash it 
again,’ says Lilian. ‘And, Nurse, be sure now, coaxingly, you 
put plenty of soda in the water.’ ‘What, and rot all your 
pretty locks? Not I, indeed!’ says Nurse, with much determina- 
tion.” But as Nurse, like every one else, spoils the fairy, she does 
- soda into the water, and then Lilian kisses her, and with her 

ir all streaming down her back rushes into the garden, and to 
her young, good-looking, unmarried guardian’s room. This room 
is described with characteristic good taste and delicacy :— 

Sir Guy’s den is the most desirable room in the house—the cosiest, the 
oddest, the most interesting. Looking at it, one guesses instinctively how 
addicted to all pretty things the owner is, from women down to less costly 
bijouterie. 

Lovely landscapes adorn the walls side by side with Greutze-like faces, 
angelic in expression—nunlike in appearance. There are a few portraits of 
beauties well known in the London and Paris worlds, frail as they are fair, 


false as they are piquante, whose garments (to do him justice) are distinctly | j a 
}and very dark.” This is her cousin Archibald, who of course 


decent, perhaps more so than their characters, But then—indecei.cy has 
gone out of fashion. 

There are two or three lounges, some priceless statuettes, a few bits of 
bric-a-brac worth their weight in gold, innumerable yellow-backed volumes 
by Paul de Kock and his fellows, chairs of all shapes and sizes, one more 
comfortable and inviting than the other, enough meerschaum pipes, and 
cigarette holders, and tobacco stands to stock a small shop, a couple of dogs 
snoozing peacefully upon the hearthrug, under the mistaken impression that 
a fire is burning in the grate, a writing-table, and before it Sir Guy. These 
are the principal things that attract Lilian’s attention, as she gazes in, with 
her silken hair streaming behind her in the light breeze. 

On the wall she cannot see, there are a few hunters by Herring, a copy of 
Millais’ “ Yes or No”; a good deal of stable-ware ; and beneath them on a 
table, more pipes, cheroots, and boxes of cigars, mixed up with straw- 
covered bottles of perfume, thrust rather ignominiously into a corner. 


And this is the person who enters it:— 

A shadow falling across the paper on which he is writing, Guy raises his 
head, to see a fairy vision staring in at him—a little slight figure, clothed 
in airy black with daintiest lace frillings at the throat and wrists, and with 
a wealth of golden hair brought purposely all over her face, letting only the 
laughing sapphire eyes, blue as the skies above her, gleam out from 
amongst it. 

“ Open the door, oh Hermit, and let a poor wanderer in,” croons this fairy 
in properly saddened tones. 

ising gladly, he throws wide the window to her, whereupon she steps 
into the room still with her face hidden. 

“You come ?” asks he, in a deferential tone. 

“To know what you are doing, and what can keep you indoors this ex- 
quisite day. Do you remember how late in the season it is? and that you 
are slighting Nature? She will be angry, and will visit you with storms 
and drooping flowers, if you persist in flouting her. Come out. Come 
out.” 

“ Who are you?” asks Guy. “Are you Flora?” We parts her hair 
gently and throws it back over her shoulders. “I thought you a nymph— 
a fairy—a small goddess, and —-” 

“ And behold it is only Lilian! Naughty Lilian! Are you disappointed, 
Sir Guardian?” She laughs, and running her fingers through all her 
amber locks, spreading them out on either side of her like a silken veil, 
that extends as far as her arms can reach. She is lovely, radiant, bright as 
the day itself, fairer than the lazy flowers. 


And the “ tarradiddie” in question is uttered when Sir Guy tells 
Lilian that she does not come up to his shoulder, and Lilian 
orders Sir Guy to “ get off that table directly,” when she will con- 
vince him that she does, At which moment Guy has a strong 
desire to strain her passionately to his heart, but he does not. It 
is not all sunshine and iove-making between these two—now the 
gift of a diamond ring and a box of bun-bons from “ guardy,” 
and now the snatching of kisses with more or less of the right 
amount of burning, Xc.,in them. There are sometimes violent 

uarrels; when she breaks the china, stamps her foot, tells Sir 

uy that she Aates him—we do not want for italics in Airy Fairy 
Lihan—and goes through the whole cycle of childish naughtiness 
and tragedy-queen airs combiued ; while he breathes uncomfort- 
ably, and has at one moment the strongest inclination to box her 
ears, and at anvther the wildest desire to take her in his arms and 


2 oes in a state procession, Of the humming-bird and | 


kiss her. For there is an infinite amount of kissing in this book. 
With these love-makings and quarrels, her provocations and his 
misgivings, there is the episode of a sprained ancle where Lilian 
makes “ guardy” first angry, and then enraptured by her coque 

as he is carrying her in his arms downstairs, so that “it is wi 
difficulty he keeps himself from straining her to his heart, and 
pressing his lips upon the beautiful childish mouth upheld to him.” 

Sir Guy has a younger brother, one Cyril, who vily does not fall 
in love with Lilian because he has fallen in love with some one else, 
with whom he also goes through an immense amountof kissing, and 
straining, and all the rest of it. Tis manners, however, to the 
“fairy ” are as odd as his method of amusing her by reading aloud 
the details of a celebrated divorce case then before the public. The 
author adds the word “decent” as a qualifying clause; but we 
leave the reader to form’ his own estimate of the taste, to say 
nothing stronger, which could make such a thing possible between 
a young man of ordinary delicacy and a young girl of average 
modesty. 

Another of the author's characteristic little touches is the manner 
in which she introduces Lilian to her cousin Archibald, who, by 
having inherited her father’s estate, is the real cause why she is 
now at Chetwoode under the guardianship of handsome, stalwart, 
inflammable Sir Guy. On the day when Archibald is to come 
Lilian dresses herself “in a marvellous robe of black velvet—cut 
a la princesse, simply fashioned, fitting @ merveille.” It is a little 
open at the throat to show her neck, and “has sleeves very tight, 
and ending at the elbow, from which rich folds of Mechlin lace 
hang downwards.” She wears a black velvet band and three 
strings of pearls round her throat, and “ in her amber hair a single 
white rose nestles sleepily.” Thus arrayed for the avowed pu 
of subduing by love and admiration the unknown cousin, she sallies 
forth to the bedroom of her old playmate Taffy Musgrave, now a 
young man and a dragoon. “Turning the handle of the door, 
Lilian enters, to find Mr. Musgrave, in his shirt sleeves, before a 
long mirror, struggling with his hair, which is combed straight over 
his forehead.” “It won’t come right,’ he says, casting a heart- 
rending glance at Lilian, who laughs with most reprehensible 
cruelty, considering the situation.’’ ‘ ‘Here, bend your head, you 
hopeless boy, and I will do it for you,’ she says.” beng 
Tatly goes down on his knees to her and she parts his hair. When 
she has finished, she puts herself into an attitude and asks how he 
likes her dress, and he informs her that he “calls that rig-out 
downright fetching.” After more elegant banter uf the same kind, 
Lilian suddenly discovers that some one else is in the room—“ a 
man, with a brush suspended from each hand,” “a real bond fide 
creature of flesh and blood—a young map, tall, broad-shouldered, 


falls in love with her; when there are the usual stock of insans 
jealousies and misunderstandings. All comes right, however, 
by the time the story ends; but everything that happens might 
have remained just where it is in the book without dragging in 
this disagreeable incident of a young girl of nineteen going into a 
young man’s room when he is dressing, combing his hair for him 
as if he were a child, posturing before the glass to see how her 
gown fits, and finally encountering another young man in the 
same place, half-dressed, and with his hair-brushes in his hands. 

For the rest, there isa perfectly beautiful young widow, whose 
husband threatens to turn up again, but, thinking better of it,quietly 
goes back to annihilation; this is the young lady whom Cyril 
strains to his heart and kisses whenever he has the chance. There 
is a certain spiteful tntrigante, who loves Sir Guy, and wants to 
prejudice him against Lilian, but who is really the better person 
of the two; and there is Lady Chetwoode, whose weak personality 
makes all these odd proceedings possible. The book is written 
with a mixture of slang, interlarded with French words where 
English ones would do far better, which is equally silly and dis- 
agreeable ; and of course there is the usual allowance of superfine 
sentiment and mock heroics. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


V ESSRS. MARCUS WARD and Co. are publishing a series 
4¥ of Lives of “ Men and Women of Action,” which has been 
begun by Mr. Walter Besant with a Life of the great Coligny (1). 
In undertaking this task Mr. Besant had a comparatively open 
field, of which he has availed himself to the best advantage. Mr. 
Besant, in a short and pertinent preface, says that he believes he is 
right in stating that no Life of Coligny has yet been published in 
England ; and we certainly have never come across or heard of 
such a Life. Yet Coligny’s career is not only full of interest in 
itself, but is of great historical importance. He was practically 
the head, so far as action went, of the great Reformation move- 
ment which was checked by the St. Bartholomew massacre; he 
was, as Mr. Besant fairly claims, the inventor of military disci- 
pline and of a system of field-hospitals; in planning the ill-fated 
colonization of Brazil he “‘set on foot the first attempt at realizing 
a dream which, for completeness, originality, and audacity, no 
other +t itesman in history has ever yet surpassed ”; and hisprivate 
life was as blameless as his public career was distinguished. “In 
truth,” says Mr. Besant in a passage which sums up the great 
qualities of Coligny, “there is no grander figure in the sixteenth 
century than that of the great Admiral. One thinks of him as 


(1) The New Plutarch—Gaspard de Coligny. By Walter Besant, M.A. 
, London and Belfast: Marcus Ward & C>. 
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grave, but not stern; severe in speech, simple in life, but no bigot; 
sadly working at what lies before him to be done, yet always 
hoping for better things; trusted by all alike, friend and foe; 
trusting all in turn, save when he could trust no longer; always 
believing the best of everybody; never afraid, never cast 
down, never losing his hold on hope, faith, and charity; 
his mind continually full of high and lofty things.” Yr 
Besant has consulted every possible authority concerning 
the character aud deeds of Coligny, and the result of his 
labour is a volume from which a reader may in an hour or 
two acquire in the pleasantest way a great deal of knowledge 
concerning one of the most stining times of history and one of its 

rincipal figures. The author is perhaps unduly bitter against the 
Roman Catholic priesthood ; but, considering his subject, it is not 
unnatural that he should be led away into attaching to a whole 
body the odium of the crimes committed by a certain section of 
it at a certain time. Mr. Besant has not confined himself strictly 
to the treatment of events in which Coligny had a direct share, 
and there is good reason to be glad of this; for one of the most 
interesting passages in his book relates the surprising feat of arms 
performed by Dominique de Gourgues, who, when France refused 
to avenge the infamous treachery and cruelty practised towards 
the French colonists of Florida by the Spaniard Menendez, took 
the task upon himself, and acquitted himself of it with a thorough- 
ness which was characteristic of the time. A deliberate breach of 
faith had been employed to make possible a massacre of the most 
barbarous kind by the Spaniards, who, when De Gourgues set out, 
held Fort Caroline with a force which at startinghad numbered two 
thousand six hundred, and which had suffered comparatively little. 
De Gourgues set out to punish the Spaniards’ infamous conduct 
with three small ships and less than two hundred men. He suc- 
ceeded in landing, and, with the help of the Floridans, he retook 
the fort, and hanged the sixty men who were left alive in it. This 
to modern ideas is a brutal — ; but it was angelic | 
compared with what the Spaniards had done before to their Frene 

risoners, whom they taken, not by force of arms, but by 

eliberately lying promises. For this act of rough justice De 
Gourgues would have been given up to the King of Spain but for 
the intervention of Coligny. Mr. t’s work is, as we have 
indicated, full of a varied interest, and, with the one exception 
referred to above, is written with an impartiality which may be 
instanced by the fact that he fully recognizes the great qualities 
possessed by Guise. 

Messrs. Warue and Co. issue a new edition of that most delight- 
ful work Pepys's Diary (2). The book is well got up and printed, 
but we could wish it were a less faithful reprint of a former 
edition published by the same firm. In p. 517 of both these 
editions will be found this curious passage relating to a visit 
to Oxford:—“I out with the landlord to Brazennose College 
to the butteries, and in the cellar find the hand of the child 
of Hales, long butler, 2s.” In both editions there is a feeble 
attempt at explanation of this in the foot-note, “ Does this mean 
‘Slipped 2s. into the child’s hand’?” Some time ago the 
passage was sutisfactorily explained by a correspondent of, if 
we remember rightly, Notes and Queries, who had discovered that 
it referred to a gigantic hand exhibited as a curiosity. It is, of 
course, ible that whoever is responsible for the present 
edition has seen and rejected this explanation, but it was certainly 
na on him to append it to the futile suggestion now 
repeated. 

As a companion volume to that just noticed we have the equally 
interesting, if less amusing, diary of Evelyn (3) in which one of 
the latest entries is, “This day died Mr. Sam. Pepys, a very 
worthy, industrious, and curious person, none in England excell- 
ing him in knowledge of the Navy, in which he had passed thro’ 
all the most considerable offices, Clerk of the Acts and Secretary 
of the Admiralty, all which he performed with great integrity. 
a Mr. Pepys had been for neere 40 years so much my 

i friend that Mr. Jackson sent me compleat mourning, 

esiring me to be one to hold up the pall at his magnificent obse- 

— i, but my indisposition hinder’d me from doing him this last 
ce. 


A new and more portable edition has appeared of Mrs. Brassey’s 
attractive book the Voyage in the “ Sunbeam” (4). The letter-press 
has been only slightly curtailed, and a large number of the illus- 
trations are retained. 

The idea of the series of Lives of “The Great Artists”(5) begun by 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. is by no means a bad one, and it is 
well enough carried out by the letter-press of the two little volumes 
on Titian and Rembrandt which are before us. If the enterprise 
had been confined to letter-press there might have been little to 
quarrel with. But, with a laudable design to spread information as 
to the character of great painters’ pictures as well as of their lives 
and methods, the undertakers of the series have caused to be priuted 
what pass for reproductions on a small scale of the painters’ 
works ; and these reproductions are most markedly unfortunate. 
It isan open question whether much can be done to serve the 


(2) The Chandos Classics. —The Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esq.; with 
Memoir. Edited by Richard Lord London : arne ‘ 
(3) The Diary of John Evelyn, Esq. ; with Memoir. Edited by Willi 
Bray, Esq. London: Warne & 

(4) 4 Voyage in the “Sunbeam.” By Mrs. Brassey. With 66 Illustrations 
engraved on wood by G. Pearson, chiedy after drawings by the Hon. A. Y. 
Bingham. London: Longmans & Co. 


‘s) The Great Artists—Titian, By Richard Ford Heath. Rembrandt. 
By Jobn W. Mollett. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


interests of art by putting forth to represent the i masters 
things which are as like their originals as a satyr to Hyperion. 

Mr. Kent's three volumes of translations of certain stories by 
Balzac (6) are far above the ordinary run of so-called translations. 
Too often “translating” means hammering out foreign phrases 
into English, with such results as (this is a sentence which occurs 
in a play still accepted on the English stage) :—‘* Madam, you treat 
me like a scholar ” (en écolier) ; or, if the translator has some dim 
notion of giving idiom for idiom :—‘“He went out by the garden 
door, and took the key with him” (il a pris la clef des champs). 
These are not such extreme cases as they might be 7 uy 
people who have not had to go through the painful duty of read- 
ing many translations of light literature from foreign tongues. 
Mr. Kent’s volumes are a welcome contrast to such stuff as this. 
He has done his work with perception and skill; he has given a 
real equivalent in English for French expressions, except when, 
with a perhaps needless modesty, he has chosen to retain in the 
original such a phrase as chef-d'euvre, which is, to be sure, as 
much of the English language as club or high-life is of the 
French. 

Mr. Dickens has achieved a most remarkable feat in the produc- 
tion of his London Handbook (7), which is as useful as it is “ uncon- 
ventional,” and which begins with an explanation of the mys- 
terious term A 1 (Lloyd’s) and ends with Zoological Gardens. 
The work is probably the best practical guide-book to London 
which has yet ap The various, one might say the in- 
numerable, subjects treated of are arranged in alphabetical order ; 
and from the steps to be taken by a person who wishes to conceal 
a black eye to, for instance, the regulations of the University of 
London, there is hardly a point that it is likely to interest a visitor 
to London untouched. Londoners themselves will possibly learn 
more that is new to them Mr. 
coun le will, inasmuch as people constantly neglect things 
at hand merely they feel that they can 
make acquaintance with them with the very smallest amount of 
trouble at a moment’s notice. Mr. Dickens’s really wonderful 
compilation is full of information upon such affairs as people who 
have them always under their eyes are apt to forget, and of 
“savvy ” which will be useful alike to inhabitants and to strangers. 
For instance, we find on the same page an account of Lambeth 
Shopping,” of the best ways which they can adopt for procuri 
“ Householders” may be somewhat appalled at the revelation of 
the- numerous dangers which beset them; but every one of Mr. 
Dickens’s warnings given under this head is worth attention. 
There is hardly a ‘‘ dodge ” which the writer of the article on this 
matter is not up to; and in connexion with this we may call 
attention to the article headed “ Police,” which contains several 
important and generally unknown pieces of information, obtained 
from headquarters. As to maps, directions concerning cabs, omni- 
buses, tramways, and so on, there is certainly no want of them. 
The publication of a work containing such a quantity of accurate 
and varied information, under the modest guise of an ordinary 
handbook, may be regarded as a triumph of enterprise. 

Principal Shairp’s contribution to Mr. John Morley’s series of 
English Men of Letters (8) is a welcome addition to the number of 
bcoks already in existence concerning the great Scotch poet. It is 
written in a clear and easy style, and conveys a vivid impression of 
the man and of his work. In a final chapter Principal Shairp 
has some good remarks upon Burns’s character. He observes that, 
given a man with two opposing natures, the one noble and pure, 
the other wild and éctnal, and a weak will to balance them, there 
can be little doubt what the result will be. “ From earliest man- 
hood till the close, flesh and spirit were waging within him inter- 
minable war, and who shall say which had the victory? . . ° 
Some would even go so far as to claim honour for him, not only 
as Scotland’s greatest poet, but as one of the best men she has 
produced. Those who thus try to canonize Burns are no true 
friends to his memory. They do but challenge the counter-verdict, 
and force men to recall facts which, if they cannot forget, they 
would fain leave in silence. These moral defects it is ours to 
know; it is not ours to judge him who had them.” 

Mr. Green’s object in compiling his Readings from English 
History (9) was an excellent one. He had observed that many 
boys and girls shunned history as a dry and uninteresting study, 
and he had come to the conclusion from examining a quantity of 
historical text-books that the boys and girls were not much to 
blame. They were crammed with dry bones of facts from which 
the life had been taken away. They were made to remember 
names with which they had no such associations as they had with 
the names of living i. “ History,” says Mr. Green, “as we 
give it to our chil is literally ‘an old almanack,’ and is as 
serviceable as an old almanack in quickening their wits or in 
rousing their interest.” Mr. Green is acquainted with a dis- 
tinguished schoolmistress who has met this difficulty by reading 


(6) The Cat and Battledore; and Other Tales. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Translated into English by Philip Kent. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(7) Dickens’s Dictio of London, 1879: an Unconventional Hand- 
pm London: Charles Dickens, “ All the Year Round” Office, 26 Wel- 
lingt»n Street. 

(8) English Men of Letters.—Burns. By Principal Shairp. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 

(9) Readings from English History. Selected and Edited by John 
Richard Green. Part I. From Hengest to Cressy. Part II. From Cressy 
———— Part ILI. From Cromwell to Balaklava. London: Mac- 
milan 
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to her classes from the greater historians illustrative of 
some event in the time which they are studying, and weaving these 
extracts into a continuous story by a few words at their opening 
and close.” This is an excellent plan, but it involves the possession 
of a historical library ; and Mr. Green's volumes have been 
compiled to supply the wants of teachers who have not this 
possession. It is needless to say that the extracts are admirabl 
selected and woven together. The books are sure to be bo 
useful and popular. 

On the title-page of Martin Luther: a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts (10), M. Lopez, one of its authors, is described as “ Col- 
laborateur de Scribe, Méry, Auguste Lefranc, Théophile Gautier, 
Alexandre Dumas pére, Victor Séjour, Alboize, Charles Desnoyer, 
Gérard de Nerval, Duperty, Laurencin, Grangé, Hippolyte, 
Cogniard, Lelarge, Delacour, Varin, Charles Narrey, Rochefort 
pére, Dumanoir, Clairville et Saint Georges.” This is “ a simple 
coming in for one man.” Possibly collaboration grows upon one 
like bad habits; or possibly M. Lopez has substituted the pro- 
fession of a collaborateur for the decayed one of a quatorzieme. 
Some such reason must be found to account for his appearance as 
one of the authors of Martin Luther. This singular work 
has prefixed to it a preface consisting of eighteen letters 
iaeeiannet between the authors. The first one begins 
with “Dear Sir,” the last with “My dear Lopez.” It 
is charming to see how friendship gradually grows up as 
the letters go on; and not less c ing to learn from them 
how Mr. Moore suffered in crossing the Channel, and how some 
scenes of Luther which he read to his friends were greatly ad- 
mired, and how M. Lopez’s nephew married a Jewess. It is 
only fair to M. Lopez to note that he was opposed to the idea of 
writing a preface at all, and that there is nothing to show that he 
was consulted on the propriety of trivial details of his private 
life being held up for public inspection by way of introduction 
to a five-act tragedy. For the convenience of managers who 
may wish to produce the play, the authors have placed before 
their preface a note, in which they say that they “ think it as well 
to give directions as to how the can be doubled to meet the 
convenience of theatres where the company is limited.” As there 
are thirty characters with names, as well as electors, knights, inn- 

, miners, iconoclasts, anabaptists, citizens, and peasants of 
Rome and Germany, this was certainly a considerate act on the 
part of Messrs. Moore and Lopez, who have further made the 
startling discovery that “ asto the supernumeraries, itis obvious that 
in different costumes one set may serve throughout the piece.” 
Persons suffering from depression and standing in need of ex- 
hilaration may safely be recommended to dip into the preface, at 
any rate, of Martin Luther, which, among other agreeable news, 
contains the information that certain poems of Mr. Moore’s, bear- 
ing strange titles, will shortly “be given to the world in defiance 

Mrs. Grundy, ina handsomely bound square volume, entitled, 
* Roses of Midnight.’ ” 

The useful little book called Who Wrote It? (11) is a revised and 
enlarged edition of a work now out of print called Where Is It? 
The volume is composed of poetical quotations all arranged 
alphabetically, and has indices to the subjects, principal words, 
and authors’ names. It should do much to correct the habit of 
misquotation intu which it is easy to fall. How many people are 
there who know that they are misquoting when they talk of sup- 
ping full of horrors, or of making assurance doubly sure ? 

preface to the volume compiled of the sweepings from the 
commonplace book of the late Mr. Guard (12) informs us, after a 
laboured simile concerning an “ ever-swelling tide of intellectual 
outpouring,” that ‘so in this volume many a jaded brain and 
weary thinker may find pleasurable respite from everyday toil 
while sauntering among this choice collection of literary flowers.” 
It has been said that everything is possible except gunpowder 
ashes; and although we ourselves should not attempt to solace a 
jaded brain in this fashion, other le may be of a diiferent 
Opinion. But it is rather hard on the Tate Mr. Guard to ofier as 
“Jiterary flowers” in his choice collection such things as these :— 
“Why is a sculptor sure to die a violent death? Because he 
makes faces and *; and “Shibboleth—the watchword of a 


Judges xii. 6.” 

The Angler's Diary (13) contains every kind of information 
- a fisherman can want, in a most convenient and portable 
orm. 

Last year we called attention to the merits of the then novel 
Country Diary (14). We need only say of this year’s issue that 
it contains certain improvements upon that of last year. 

“ A Barrister” is opposed to capital punishment (15), and he 
has put his arguments very well and fucidly in an interesting 
little pamphlet. 


10) Martin Luther: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. George Moore and 
Bee Lopez. London: Remington & Co. 

(11) Who Wrote It? a Dicti 
English Language. London: George & 

(12) Five Minutes to Spare ; being Extracts on varied Subjects from the 
Every-day Book of the late Rev. John Guard. Hatchard. 

(13) The Angler’s Diary and Fisherman’s Guide to the Rivers and 
Lakes of the World, By J. E B.C.,Editor of the “Shooter’s Diary,” &c. 
London: “ Field” Office. 1879. 


on? The Country Pocket Bookand Diary, 1879. London : “ The Country ” 
ice. 
15) Capital Punishment; from_an Utilitarian Point of View. By 


— Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. London : Mitchell 
ns. 
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of the said City, on Tuesday, May 20, 1879, a Twelve o'clock . to receive 
FENDERS the of the VALUABLE FREEHOLD END RENTS and 
severally situate and being as under, viz. : be 


WANTED, 


Ground Rent, yA annum. 

No. 14 ALDGATE ” 

» 32 POULTRY 

» 3 POULTRY » 675 

» 35 POULTRY 1350 

» %,37 POULTRY . 1165 

» 115 NEWGATE STREET » 220 

» 116 NEWGATE STREET » 213 

» 7 NEWGATE STREET. » 213 

» 217,218 UPPER THAMES STREET ° 

» 29, LIME STREET 205 

» % GREAT TOWER STREET, and 10 LITTLE TOWER STREET +» 500 10s, 
ent Plane of he may be had at this Office, together with the Condi- 
Jons 0! 

ate, e place, as ressed to the undersigned at 

this Office, and m de! pene before Twelve o'clock on the said day of treaty. 

The Cotniisioner do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any Tender. 

Parties sending in proposals must attend. personally, or by a duly authorized agent at Half- 
past Twelve o "alge, on the said day, oe then prepared (if their Tender be accepted) to pay 
the required of £10 per cent. on the Purchase money, fo execute on for 
the completion of the purchase, agreeably to Conditions o: 

Sewers Office, Guildhall : UENRY BLAKE, 
April 24, 1879. Principal Clerk. 
FINE PEARLS, 20, 30, and 40 each, Sapphires, 
meral Rabies, and ‘other 
AUCTION on 


next, and now on View. DEBENHAM. & SONS, 26 King 


—Large or small Consignments of Valuables received dally, and included in early 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL—F Sea and 
ished. Suites of 


Es Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. eens gatab 
Sor Laiies end Gentlemen.” in the Hotel. 


0. RICKARDS, Manager. 
S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


"THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The Real 


irty-five Years ago by ala me 8. BURTON, 


bt no test can it be distinguished from silver. With 
usage quality will wear years, 

Fi or Bead 
Best Quality Strongly Plated. Old Silver. | or Thread. or Shell. 
£ed, 4, &6 4, 

2 25. 

123. 1 ll, 

1 13. 

- 96 1 6 146 

9 6 389 

Total 89 3 ll 19 6 13 06 


An DAK CHEST to contain the above.and a relative num’ of Knives, 


of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s. per 


EA and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated. from 5s. to £21. Dish Covers, from £9 to £24 
the set of four. 
‘nt process. 


A 
Tea 


3 Cruet Frames, from 21s. to £10 10s. Replating by the 


Within, S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
ARONMONGER, by nt to the Prince of Weles. Catalogues 


aoans are granted on security of Life Interests and reversions in connexion with Policies of 
ssurance, 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 


CLERIOAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 


ASSUR. URANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


Crry Brasco: MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 
Financial Results. 
Annual £279,000 
Bonus nied to policies in January, 357,000 
Total Claims by Death paid . 3.897 ,000 
Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses ..... 6,375,000 


Distinctive Features. 
CREDIT of half the first five Annual allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
Lives not over Sixty years of age. 
aan 4 gata ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 
spec age. 
INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk 
death. 


paid thirty days after proof of 
Report, 1878. 
The bd te ogre Annual Re; just issued, and the latest Balance Sheets rendered to the 
Board of , can be o! at either of the Society’s Offices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
FIRE OF FT © 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlem 
effected in ail parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


I MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrriceE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Deni. tees, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accoun’ ceounta are kept at the Head Office ‘erms customary with London Bankers. 
and Interest allowed w the Credit Balance aon not fall be below £100. 
Deposits received for feed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 per cent. per ann.. subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the A on any of the Branches of the Bank, free ot 
ri 
terest drawn, Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
omnk f Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
AUSTRALIA. 


£1,487,500 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND or at Thirty Days’ Sigh‘ gran! 

the Bank’s Bran tare hout and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the COLON S are pegotiate’ and sent for collection. 
appliation. mh om | notice, and for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained 


on applicati 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
Medical authorities, 


U NION 
Paid-up 


BANK of 
Established 1837. 


BATE. According to the most trustworth 
of this City may be very 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Believe there is a mistaken idea that they have given up the pro- 
duction of 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


They beg therefore to announce that they are ready to accept 
commissions for 


PAINTED WINDOWS, 
In Churches or other Buildings, 


Excepting only such as can be considered Monuments of Ancient Art. 


26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.O. 


HEAL & SON 
Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE, with (20 Designo of Bedsteads end Bedroom Fumitare, 
with Price of Bedding, sent free by post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
NOTICE. —MINTON’S CHINA.—Owing to the great success 


the Sale of Minton's Surplus pes. Messrs. MORTLOCK intim: 
during (while is ress) they will offer C DINN 
and D. at -PRICE; also a of large Majolica 
and Jardiniéres, the hall, stairc; and conserva‘ The OLD 
Por TERY GALLERIES, %2, 208, 
Portman Square, W. 


Street: ‘90, 31, and 39 Orchard’ 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful a Velen 


VELY ODOUR. 
CONNAUGHT POSY. —PIESSE & LUBIN. 
dad whisper ving ancels prom prompt her r 
Seld by PIESGE & LUBID, in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 58., 2 New Bond Street, London ; 
Agents throughout the 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION and a HEALTHY SKIN 
occasion), secured by the 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE, 
Sold Everywhere. 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
*® DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the ettnaed Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their meme, beg to remind the Public that ever a. . prepared by them is ay 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore ett, 5 vendish’ 5 Square (late 6 Edwards 5S: 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, S. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. — Onution. — The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared b; 
E.1 LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


Wilts’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


IN 1-oz., 2-oz., and 4-oz, PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 
WILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACOO.— There's no 


sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia and no better brand than the ‘ THREE 
CASTLES.’"—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 
the Name and Trade Mark. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 
GRATEFUL 
AND 


E 
COMFORTING. 
C & AMES EPPS 


& 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
6 (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfi oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


“ PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 
Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
This fine Old Irish picky = ay be had of the principal Wine and Spirit 
Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by 
(THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
Morrison's Island, Cork. 


GOLD MEDAL at PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


THE | PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKY.—The con- 
long existing in Scotland, is now steadily Witskics in England, that a thoroughly 

anata and yr: blended mixture of Scotch Whiskies is the most wholesome and 

pleading of stssulent rivalling the finest of French B Our d experience 

enables us to offer a rich full-bodied Whisky, mellow, delicious in Saveur, and distinguished 

for its great age phi perfect & urity. Price 40s. per dozen; Bottles and Cases included. 

Delivered free at any Railway Station in England, in quantities of Two Dozens and upwards. 
DOUGLAS & MASON, % George Street, Edinburgh. 


r ee ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
3 from One Guinea to amount, accordin: to the supply required. All 
the best N Engl lish, nt, according t publication. “4 Prospectuses, 
with Liste of New Publieations, ratis and post tree. 


N’S, "HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
907 near the Pol ytechni 


THE § SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
E SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. = 
74, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Otlice, 38 Southampton Street, 


w ready, crown 8vo. 
THE ZULUS and BOERS of SOUTH. AFRICA: a Fragment 
ae Mistery. By Rozvert JAMES Mann, M.D., F.R.C.S., late Superintendent of 
London : EpWarp STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Now ready, demy &vo. 1s. 6d. 
(THE CAPE and SOUTH AFRICA. Reprinted, by permission, 


the “ Quarterly Review.” Witha 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing s. Ww. 


Next week, fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 23. 
TTOURISTS’ GUIDE to NORTH DEVON and the EXMOOR 
DISTRICT. By R. N. Yroatm, F.G.S., &c., Author of “ Tourists’ Guide to South 
Devon,” History of Plymouth,” 
London : echoed STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Next week, fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 
TPOURISTS’ GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
By H. J. JENKINSON, F.R.G. 8. Author of Practical Guides to “ North Wales,” the 
“Isle of Man,” the “ Isle of Wight.” 
London : 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Now ready, in book and sheet form, post free, 6d. 


NEW MAP of LONDON: the Improved District Railway 
Map. A complete Guide to the Railway Communications of the Metropolis, and alse 
one of st Street Maps. inches by 26 inches. Linen w eT, mounted or 
linen, ls. 6d. ; leather cases, ls. extra ; mounted on rollers, varnishe: 
“ For the eyes of some a good map has more fascination — even a _— picture.” 
sily Telegraph, April 24, 1879. 


London: W. J. ADAMS & Sons (“ Bradshaw's Guide” Office), 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations. 
THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
Me. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. lés. 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 34s. 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 36s, 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 21s. 
By the same Author. 
SOCIAL STATICS, 10s. 
EDUCATION. 6s. 
ESSAYS. 2 vols, 16s. 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 7s. 6d. 


Also, 
MR. SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled 
and abstracted by Professor DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. Folio boards. 
1. ENGLISH. 18s. 
2, ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. lés. 
3. LOWEST RACES, NEGRITUS, POLYNESIANS. 18s, 
4. AFRICAN RACES. lé6s, 
5. ASIATIC RACES. 18s. 
6. AMERICAN RACES. 18s, 


Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


MR. SPENCER'S WORK on EDUCATION: Intellectual, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Gorden, London ; and 
South Frederick Street, Edinburg! 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 

SLLIs9 BU RUTHIN WATERS.—“ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 
app! 

ELL ae RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 


ELLs S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 
sale R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents_W. BEST & SONS, 


MEDICINAL FOOD. WASTING DISEASES and CON- 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, hich has been for the last 


dency to WASTING. CONSUMPTION. 
GAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Chemists 
obtained, gratis, on application. 


INSEFORD'S MAGNESIA —Th be best re medy for Acidity 


Price 2s. 6d. 


PrABELL MOSTELLARLE ; or, Devonshire and Wiltshire 
Stories in Verse. 
“Readers with a taste for such Eerie might like to place this little volume on their 
shelves beside the ‘ Ingoldsby Legen —Bookselier 
London : HAMILTON, & Co. Exeter: Henry S. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EREWHON.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
EVOLUTION, OLD and NEW; being a comparison of the 
: ay of Buffon, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, aa Lamarck, with that of Mr. Charles 
copious Extracts from the Writings of the three first-named Authors. By 
Also, by the same Author. 
EREWHON ; or, Over the Range. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TERE FAIR HAVEN. Second Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE AND HABIT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
London : HARDWICKE & BosvgE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


SAMUEL 


Now ready, small 4to. 103. 6d. 


(THE BIRTHDAY BOOK. The only one published witb 
Quotations in English, French, and German, from the best Authors. 
“ The best book of the kind we have seen."’"—Saturday Revi ‘iew. 
“ Very elegant and attractive for the drawing-room table." 
“ Is pre-eminently a gift-book, and merits popularity.’'"—May/fuir. 
WHITTAKER & Co. 


ORD’'S MAGNESIA. Safest and most gentle 
for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infan' 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE 
S8.—All the best Books of the Season are in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY. New Edition now ready, 


postage free, on ap 


M“yooxs S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP and SCARCE 
Soom! —See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. New Edition now 
Fons ‘ret . on application. New tion contains : The Vo yeas of the Sunbeam, 
best ‘dition Trollope’ Mouth Africa ; Through the Dark Continent, 
Lod &= Beaconsfield ; The *People of Turkey, by a Consul’s Dau; phier ; and many 
of tha Fast und Seasons at the lowest current 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIl the Books 
reulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY HEStER also be obtained. 


adie Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, Cheapside. 


A SIMPLE CREED: the Confession of One who has Ceased 


to be a Christian. 
London: C. Ween, 84 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Now ready, No. CCXXXII. for MAY, 5s 
THE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW: a Quarterly 


Review of Jurisprudence. 


CONTESTS : 
1 ‘Tha Treaty. -makin Rows of the Crown: “Le Parlement Belge.” By Sir 


Twi D.C. 
2. ~% he ae The Case of “ A: ag Dalton.” By W. Markby, D.C.L., 
e of the High Court, Caleu 
3. simplification of the Marriage ay 2 the United Kingdom. By W.P. 
vers! Barrister-at-Law. 
4. The J Suriicton of the High Court of Justice in Divoree. By J. Alderson 
te. ster-at- 
& The Proposed Extension o County Court Jurisdiction. By B. L. Mosely, 
..B., Barrister-at-Law. 


He Quarterly Digest of all “Reported Cases. 
STEVENS & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


f [HE YORK EXHIBITION BUILDING; and SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION BUILDING.—See THE BUILDER of this Weck for Views and Plan 
—Architecture and General Art—Life in India—Cost of Labour in England and Japan— 
Mosque of Cordova—Concerning the Fabric of the Church—Royal 
Electric Light Exhibition, Albert Hall—Baths and W -New Art News, 
&c. 4d.; by post, 4jd. 46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 602 
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The Saturday Keview. 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


I 
JULIAN STURGIS. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. By 


JULIAN STURGIS, Author of “ John-a-Dreams.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MAJOR-GENERAL W. G. HAMLEY. 


THE HOUSE of LYS; One Book of its 


History. By Major-General W. G. Ain late of the Royal Engineers, 
Author of “ Guilty, or Not Guilty?” 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 17s, 


THE CHEVELEY NOVELS, 


SAUL WEIR. By the Author of ‘ A Modern 


Minister.” Complete in 2 vols. large 8vo. with 12 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 
cloth, 163. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE LATE GENERAL TAYLOR. 


Just published, 10s. 6d. 


DESTRUCTION and RECONSTRUCTION : 


Personal Experiences of the late War in the 
United States. 


By RICHARD TAYLOR, 
Lieut.-General in the Confederate Army. 


“ Tlas always the merit of giving pie views very frank! and many of the feats of epllentry 
he relates are now on at on record for the first time........ wit Le. = is full o! 
interest, and it also tells us much of political personages on Saturday hae 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW WORKS. 


ROUND the WORLD in SIX MONTHS. By 


Lieut.-Colone] E. S. Bripces, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


LONDONIANA. By E. Watrorp, M.A., 


Author of “ The County Families,” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
and entertaining book. It bristles with anecdotes and amusing 
e historian, the antiquarian, and the lover of romance will combine in pro- 
nouncing * Londoniana’ one of the most readable books of the day." —Court Journal. 


HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M. BerHaM-Epwarps, Author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 15s. (Next week. 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Edited, from the French of L. WIESENER, by CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, Author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


Wien is to be well worth and shown in 
most interesti — tran Miss 
well wi 8! 8. onge appears to have success- 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworts Drxov. 


Second Edition, Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo. 30s, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1879. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Masesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. Forty-eighth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


GENISTA. By Mrs. Ranpotrs, Author of 
“ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


ORANGE LILY. By the Author of “ Queenie,” 


&c. 2 vols. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. 


By F.W. Rosrnsoy, 
Author of “ 's Money,” &c. 


i will add not a little to the writer's 
flags. Genuine t sustained humour, subtle 
power, and vivid and netural descriptions 


RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
& 


tation. Its interest never 
every page.”—Court Journal, 


“Viva,” “Mignon,” &c. Third Edition, 3 vols. 
“ This in ong beck add - 
onl = ou likely to very considerably to the author's well. 


ALL or NOTHING. By Mrs. Casuet Hoey, 


Author of “ Griffith’s Double,” &c. 3 vols, 


Thi 
beck certainly to Mss, seputation as high-class 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macponetz, 


Author of “ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A charming and clever novel.” —Lxaminer. 


THE GRAHAMS of INVERMOY. By 


M. CO. Strive, Author of “ A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


"Saturday Review. 
“ Acharming no of 


NEW WORKS. 


A FREAK of FREEDOM ; or, the Republic 


of San Marino. By J. THEODORE a i Citizen ef the same. 
With Map and numerous Mustratious wa Svo, 73. 6d. 


CASAR: a Sketch. By James AnrHoxy Frovpe, 


M.A, formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, With Portrait of Gum 
anda Map. $vo. lés. 


engraved on Wood. 


The Hibbert Lectures. 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH 


of RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India. F. Max Mijzer, 
M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ” 


MAx MULLER and the PHILOSOPHY of 


LANGUAGE. Translated from the German of Professor Lupwia Norrk. 
vo. 68, 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged. New Edition, enlarged 
and improved, partly from Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author's 
Son, JoHN Lewis Rocer. Large crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


GUPERNATURAL RELIGION. Complete 


-— thoroughly revised, with New Preface and “ Conclusions.” 6 vols, 
8vo. 36: 


FOUR LECTURES on SOME EPOCHS of 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, delivered in Ely Cathedral, By the 
Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


(THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotkyso, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal, Parr VII. completing the Work. 8vo. 24s, 


[HE FIRST AFGHAN WAR and its 


By the late Major-Gen. Sir Marion Duran, K.C.S.L. 
Royal Engineers, tispiece, 163, 


C.B. of the 8vo, with Fron 

TALES from EURIPIDES: Iphigenia, 
Alcestis, Hecuba, Helen, Medea. By Vixcent Kina Coopsr, M.A. late 

Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


PATENTEE’S MANUAL. By 


J. Jonwson, Barrister-at-Law, and J. H. Jounson, Solicitor and Patent 
-—, — Inn Fields and Glasgow. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
vO. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


TREASURY PAPERS, QUEEN ANNE, 1708—1714. 
In imperial 8vo. pp. 756, price 15s. cloth, 


ALENDAR of TREASURY PAPERS, Voz. IV. 1708-1714, 
preserved in H.M. Public Record Office. Prepared by JosEPH REDINGTON, me 

Esq. one of the Assistant-Keepers of the Public Records; and published by the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of HM. Treasury, under the direction of the 

Master of the Rolls. 

The present volume extends from the 
beginning of the year 1708 to Aug. 1, 
1714, when the reign of Queen Anne ter- 


the few months when the Treasury was 
in commission (Aug. 10, 1710, to May 30, 
1711); the whole of the treasurership of 
minated. This period includes the end | the Earl of Oxford ; ; and the commence- 
of the treasurership of Lord Godolphin ; | mentof that of the Duke of Shrewsbury. 

London: Loyemans & Co, and Trijpyer & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co, 

Cambridge: Macmittan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & BLack and 
. Dovenas & Dublin: A. THom. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
[HE CONSUMMATION of the AGE; a 
fulfilled and interpreted in the Writings of Emanuel 
Preface by the Rev. AUGUsTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Witha 


CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGEs, 
of Lords Comm: 

Vols. I, and II. now ready, 
HENRICL DE BRACTON de LEGIBUS et CONSUETU- 

DINIBUS ANGLIA. Libri in Varios 


Tractatus Distincti. 
Diversorum et Vetustissimorum lationem Typis Vulguti. Edited 


Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L. 

#,* This is a new edition of Bracron’s celebrated work, collated with MSS. in. 
the British Museum ; the Libraries of Lincoln’s Inn, the Middle rg Gray’s- 
Inn: the Bodleian Library, Oxford : the Bibliothéque Nationale, 


London : Loyemans & Co. wat Trisyer & Co. Oxford: ee & Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. & C. Buack; and 
Doveias & Dublin: A. THom. 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO H.R.H THE PRINCESS LOUISE, 
MARCHIONESS OF LORNE. 


Part I. now ready, imperial 4to. containing 15 Plates, 10s. 6d 
A GRAMMAR of JAPANESE ORNAMENT and DESIGN, 


iliustrated by Examples of all Classes of Natural and Conventionslised F 


Introductory and Descripti 
The Work will be com jet in Four Parts, + gg will be issued at intervals of about. 
two months. be completed in Fou application. 


LONDON : B. T. BATSFORD, 52 HIGH HOLBORN. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Now ready, Second Edition, demy 8vo. with Portraits, 18s. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF | 


THE LIFE of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


the PRINCE CONSORT. By THEoporE ManrrTIN. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. | 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. By Roserr Brownie. | 


Fep. 8vo. 53, 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. J. A. SYMONDS. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. By 


JouN ADDINGTON SymonDs, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Crown 
8vo. with Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THORNICROFT’S MODEL,” 
“UNDER SEAL OF CONFESSION,” &c. &c. 


BASILDON. By Mrs.. Atrrep W. Hunt, 


Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” “ Under Seal of Confession,” &c. 2 vols. 


4 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Next week, large post 8vo. with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 
Based on Hellwald’s “‘ Die Erde und Ihre Volker.” 


Edited and Extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” “ Geographical Distribution of Animals,” &c. 


With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, M.A.I. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PICTURES of the PAST: Memories of Men 


I have Met and Sights I have Seen. By Francis H.Grunpy,C.E. 1 vol. 

large crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, (Just published. 
Containing Reminiscences of Patrick Branwell Bronté, Leigh Hunt, George 

Henry Lewes, George Stephenson, George Parker Bidder, and many other 


celebrities. 
“ He (Mr. Grundy) impresses the reader ee his geniality, his high spirits, his loyalty, and 
his clear sense. In certain moments of a life by no means uneventtul he has distinctly done 


|ynet service by his presence of mind, notably in prev — the assassin O'Farrell from being 
nched when he shot the Duke of Edinburgh in 1868. Mr. Grundy’s career as an engineer, if 
rous, seems to have been stirring and useful, and he has been thrown into the com- 


peed io of many great men without feeling or ting any undue sense of ——.. 


um. 


NORSTONE; or, Rifts in the Clouds. By 


M. E. HATTERSLEY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, (Just published. 


This book is chiefly descriptive of chorister life in a Cathedral city. The 
climax of the story is the recognition of one of the boys, who was a noble 
character, but despised on account of his circumstances, as the lost son of a 
good and wealthy peer. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
TRIED by FIRE. By Francis Carr, Author 


of “ Left Alone,” “ Not Lancelot nor Another,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth, 31s. 6d. 


“The half Spanish heroine is admirably portrayed, and the love disappointment of her 
early life, her unhappy marriage and subsequent suffering, furnish illustrations of the strength 
and endurance of female hearts under affliction.’ *—Daily Chronicle. 


FOR a DREAM’S SAKE. By Mrs. Herbert 
MartTIN, Author of “‘ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
“Tt is written in the same pleasant style and graceful language as ‘ Bonnie Lesley.’” 


“ The novelette has its obvious morals, which are not the less effective because there ry no 
attempt to point them obtrusively. Mrs. Martin is to be congratulated on having achieved a 
fresh success with her new story.”—John Bull. 

“ Will not disappoint those readers who ber with p the bright freshness ani 
charm of her last story. Those who liked * Bonnie Pocrad may send for its successor with the 
certainty of finding ‘two a volumes full of good character-drawing and amusins 
Very pleasant written d the moral of the love story should teach ladi 
Very — written, an e my ts) love 0 young ies a 

lesso. Daily Chronicle. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY: 


A Series of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Meteorological Society. 


By Dr. MANN, F.R.CS., J. E. LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S., R. STRACHAN, 
Rev. W. CLEMENT LEY, M.A., G. J. SYMONS, F.R.S., 
and J. R. SCOTT, M.A., F.R.S. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 


The Science of Meteorology, as it is studied at the present day, may well receive 
the designation of ‘‘ modern.” Its renovation dates from the — to employ 
telegraphy in the transmission of meteorological observati prop was 
realized hardly more than a quarter of a century ago. The diffusion of this know- 
ledge, however, is slow ; and it appeared to the Council of the Meteorological Society 
that a set aa a explanatory of modern views, and sho how the stock of 

ledge of an o) date may be thereby illustrated, the present con- 
dition of the science, be well timed. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. cloth, 3ls. 6d. 
BEAU NASH; 
Or, Bath in the Eighteenth Century. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
Author of “ The Tower of London,” “ The Miser’s Daughter,” &c, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE NEW BOOK ON WHIST. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ART OF PRACTICAL WHIST. 


By Colonel DRAYSON, R.A. 
Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE WORKING-MAN IN ENGLAND. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE EARL OF SHAPTESBURY, E.G. 
Post 8vo. paper cover, Is. 


JOHN BROWN. 


“ Work is the mission of man on this earth. Let wastefulness, 
vidence take the fate which has 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE NEW VOLUME IN “THE STORIES FOR DAUGHTERS 
AT HOME” SERIES. 


MY SISTER’S KEEPER: a New Story fi 


Girls. By Lavra M. LANE, Author of ‘* Gentleman Verschoyle,” “ A Girl's 
Story,” &c. With a Preface by Mrs, TOWNSEND, President of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ Written in a bright and pleasing style.”—Pictoria! World. 
“ As a professedly religious novel is iy of its kind,”"—A theneum. 
© reads like a narrative of actual experience.""—Scotsman. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO THE “HISTORY OF 
ROMAN LITERATURE.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth bevelled, 10s. 6d, 


SPECIMENS OF ROMAN 
LITERATURE: 


From the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. 
Part I. ROMAN THOUGHT: Religion, Philosophy and Science, Art and 
Letters. 


Part II. ROMAN STYLE: Descriptive, Rhetorical, and Humorous Passages. 


Edited by CHARLES T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 
Merton College, Oxford; Head-Master of Bradfield College; and 


PEAKE BANTON, B.A 
Sometime Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 


WITH SYNOPSIS AND INDICES, COMPLETE. 


LONDON : CHARLES STATIONERS’-HALL 


SALE OF 
THE DIDOT MANUSCRIPTS. 


MESSRS. ELLIS & WHITE have the pleasure to announce 

that the splendid ILLUMINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS, 
forming the COLLECTION of the late M. FIRMIN DIDOT, will be 
ON VIEW at 29 New Bond Street, on Monday and Tuesday, May 12 
and 13. Connoisseurs are invited to inspect these beautiful volumes. 


The SALE will take place at Paris, on May 26 and following days. 
Messrs. ELLIS & WHITE will attend the Sale, and will be happy to 
undertake commissions. 


Catalogues post free on receipt of Twelve Stamps. 


29 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


TEN LECTURES on ART. ByE.J. Poynter, 


R.A. Large crown 8vo. [On Monday. 


THE ZULUSandtheBRITISH FRONTIERS. 


By Captain Lucas, Author of “ Camp Life in South Africa.” Demy 8vo. 16s. 


SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, 


and the CASSYAH and JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the 
Hilly Districts of the Northern Division, Madras Presidency. By Lieut.- 
Colonel PoLLok, Madras Staff Corps. 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Illustrations 
and Maps, 24s. 


RAMBLES in NORTH-WEST AMERICA. 


By J. M. Murruy. Demy 8vo. with a Map, 16s, 


OUR NEW PROTECTORATE : 
in Asia; its Geography, Races, Resources, and Government. With a Map, 
showing the Existing and Projected Public Works. By J. CARLILE McCoan, 
2 vols, large crown 8vo. 24s. 


Turke 


BRITISH CYPRUS. By W. Hepworts Dixon. 
Demy 8vo. 15s, 


IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Prinsep, A.R.A. 


Containing numerous Illustrations made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Second Edition, demy Svo. 21s, 


LESSONS in HORSE JUDGING, and the 


Lecturer on Veterinary ae Edinburgh Veterinary College. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 4s. 


THE AMATEUR POTTERY and GLASS 


PAINTER ; with Directions for Gilding, Chasing, Burnishing, Bronzing, and 
Groundlaying. By E. CAMPBELL Hancock. With an Appendix. Demy 
. Illustrated, including Facsimiles from the Sketch-book of N. 


H. J. West- 
lake, 


[This day, 


‘NEW NOVELS. 
THE UNJUST STEWARD. By Herzerr 


Broome, LL.D., Author of “‘ The Missing Will.” 2 vols. (Next week, 


THE b GIFT of the GODS. By M. F. Cuapmay. 


(This day. 


THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER: a Story 


of Female Prison Life. By Mark Hore. Third Edition, 3 vols. 


THE UNEQUAL MARRIAGE; or, Is He 


the Heir? By Vere Grey, Author of “Cecil Crofton’s Repentance.” 
3 vols. [This day. 


A DEBT of LOVE. By “Monracve.” 
2 


BLUE and GREEN ; or, the Gift of God: a 
Romance of Old Constantinople. By Sir Henry PorrincER, Bart. Second 
Edition, 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


‘Will be ready on May 16, demy 8vo. pp. 200, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 

Third Series. 


PROBLEM THE FIRST—THE STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGY: ITS OBJECT, 
SCOPE, AND METHOD. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. Lxxviii.—_429, lvili.—416, cloth, 21s. 


ARTISTS OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY 


AND THEIR WORKS: 


A Handbook containing Two Thousand and Fifty 
Biographical Sketches. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT and LAURENCE HUTTON. 


This Wests te daveted to the Ast of the Nineteenth Century, and very largely to 
the Art of the Present Day. Biographical Account is given of "tne 
Artists, followed, in as many wt... as ble, by Critical Quotations from the 
Best Authorities in various ei. It preceded by an Introduction giving an 
account, in outline, of the Art ‘honlemes and of the Institutions for Art ucation 
of the present day in various countries. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS on DEAN 


HOOK, delivered at Hawarden. 8vo. 1s. 


*,* The Leeds Working Men’s Edition, in small pica, fcp., 3d., will be ready 
at all the Leeds Booksellers on Monday. 


THE SOUVENIRS of Madame LE BRUN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“ This is one of the most interesting works of the season, quite as am: 
of course far more instructive and useful, since it deals wi wits the lives and 
able and illustrious people of the eighteenth century, and also of the first 

Horning P Post. 


“ Souvenirs, delightful in their geniality and full of interesting anecdote and 


novel, and 
of the 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


VICTIM of the FALK LAWS: the 


Adventures of a German Priest. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Cottiys. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Mrs. Anniz 


Epwarpes. Crown 8vo. cloth. (Ummediately 


DEAN HOOK’S LIFE and LETTERS. By 


his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Author of ‘ Memorials of the 
See of Chichester” and “Life of St.John Chrysostom.” Third Edition, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 30s. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


FANNY KEMBLE’S RECORDS of a 


GIRLHOOD. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, 


of TORDOWN, described by the “ ing. as “one of the most delightfut 
sporting biographies we have ever read,” is now ready, 8vo. with several 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
CROSSFORD. By Tuomas Warpen. 2 vols. 
crown 


LATHEBY TOWERS. By Atice Corxray, 


Author of “ Bessie Lang.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


EXAMINER. 


Clara Saville and Cecil La’ theby are children at the time of their first meeting, and very 
freshly, truthfully, and — y is their ehildivood described. In fact, in the person 
be credited with the creation of 


Clara Saville, the author must of one 
charming heroines of recent fic 


Also, just ready. 
EGYPTIAN BONDS. By E. Karnarine 


Bates, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE STANDARD BOOK ON FERNS. 


Medium 8vo. containing 41 Coloured Plates, gilt and gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 
THE FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, —_ their ALLIES, the 


Club-Mosses, Pepperworts, and H Anne Pratt, Author of 
“The Flowering Plants of Great Britain.” 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


A CHOICE GIFT FOR THE SEASON. 


Fine Edition, containing of 300 Coloured 
tes, gilt and gilt edges, 15s. 
THE FLOWERING PLANTS, ( GRASEES, and FERNS of 
GREAT BRITAIN. By Anne P: 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


WATERTON’S NATURAL HISTORY. 


Crown Ove. with Orighas! Instrations and Porteats, gilt, 
NATURAL HISTORY ESSAYS. By Onartes Warerron, 
Edited, with a Life of the Author, by Norman Moonrg, B.A. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 605 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


THE HUMAN RACE. By Professor A. px | 


QUATREFAGES, Membre de I’Institut. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
[ This day. 


MODERN CHROMATICS with Applications 
to Art and Industry. By OcpEn N. Roop, Professor of Physics in 
Columbia College, U.S.A. Crown 8vo. with 130 Original Illustrations, 
cloth. (Jn the press. 


THE CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the 


Study of Zoology. By T. H. Huxvey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
[Ja the press. 


THE BRAIN as an ORGAN of MIND. By 


H. Cuaritoy Bastray, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth. (Jn the press. 


THE STARS. By P. A. Seccur, $.J., late 


Director of the Observatory at Rome. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
(Jn the press. 


EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. By Avexanper 


Bary, LL.D. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A HISTORY of the GROWTH of the 
STEAM ENGINE. By Professor R. H. Tuurston. Second Edition, 
crown 8yvo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


STUDIES in SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By 
Wood, cloth, 6s. 6d. ” 


THE THEORY of SOUND in its RELA- 
TION to MUSIC. By Professor Prerro BLaserna, of the Royal 
University of Rome. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


THE FIVE SENSES of MAN. By Professor 


BernstE1n, of the University of Halle. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 
with 91 Ilustrations, cloth, 5s. 


FERMENTATION. By Professor Scuitzen- 


BERGER, Director of the Chemical Laboratory at the Sorbonne. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 28 Illustrations, cloth, &. 


ANIMAL PARASITES and MESSMATES. 
By Monsieur VAN BENEDEN, Professor of the University of Louvain, 
Correspondent of the Institute of France. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 
with 83 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


THE NATURE of LIGHT, with a General 


Account of Physical Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommet, Professor of 
Physics in the University of Erlangen. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 
Sa, = Illustrations and a Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography, 


MONEY and the MECHANISM of 


EXCHANGE. By W. Jevons, F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE LIFE and GROWTH of LANGUAGE. 


By Dwicnt Warrney, Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology in Yale College, New Haven. Second Edition, 


crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE CHEMISTRY of LIGHT and PHOTO- 


GRAPHY in their application to Art, Science, and Industry. By 
Dr. HermMANN VoGEL (Polytechnic Academy of Berlin). Translation 
thoroughly revised. Third Edition, crown 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, 
cloth, 5s. 


THE HISTORY of the CONFLICT between 
RELIGION and SCIENCE. By J. W. Draper, M.D.,LL.D. Twelfth 
Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FUNGI: their Nature, Influences, Uses, &c. 
By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D, Edited by the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, 
M.A., F.L.S. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
cloth, 5s. 


THE DOCTRINE of DESCENT and DAR- 


WINISM. By Professor Oscar Scumipt (Strasburg University). 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. with 26 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ANIMAL MECHANISM: a Treatise on Ter- 


restrial and Aérial Locomotion. By Professor E. J. Maney. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. with 117 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


THE SCIENCE of LAW. By Professor 


Suetpon Amos. Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, ds. 


THE NEW CHEMISTRY. By Professor 


J. P. Cooke, of the Harvard University. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. 
with 31 Lilustrations, cloth, 5s. 


RESPONSIBILITY in MENTAL DISEASE. 


By Henry Mavupstey, M.D. Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or, Walking, 


Swimming, and Flying. By J. B. Perricrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Second Edition, crowa 8vo. with 180 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ON the CONSERVATION of ENERGY. 


By Batrour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo. with 14 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. By Herzerr 


Srencer. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MIND and BODY: the Theories of their 


Relation. By ALEXANDER Bary, LL.D. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. 
with 4 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 


FOODS. By Epwarp Situ, M.D., LL.B.,F.R.S. 


Fifth Fdition, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


PHYSICS and POLITICS; or, Thoughts on 


the Application of the Principles of ‘‘ Natural Selection” and 
“ Inheritance” to Political Society. By WaLTER Bacenor. Fourth 
Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


FORMS of WATER: a Familiar Exposition 


of the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. TyNDALL, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. with 25 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
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